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GOVERNOR WOODROW WILSON 
THE DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT AND OF LIFE AS FORMULATED BY HIM 
AND APPLIED TO PRESENT CONDITIONS WILL PROFOUNDLY AFFECT AMERICAN THOUGHT 
AND DETERMINE THE NEXT MOOD OF THE REPUBLIC 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE inevitable defeat of Mr. 

Roosevelt and the victory of 
Governor Wilson will remain 
the two historic political events 
of our year. 

Mr. Roosevelt had made his notable 
contribution to our public life, and un- 
luckily he did not seem to know that it 
does not need repeating. Other conditions 
and other duties are now come, and another 
— man. 

Governor Wilson will now fill the public 
mind for a term at least, and he will bring 
another mood. What statutes and decis- 
ions will mark his Administration none 
can foresee, and, in a way, these are of 
less importance than the turn he will give 
to American thought. What may be 
called the democratic philosophy of life will 
receive forcible formulation by him. And 
the democratic philosophy of life is not a 
vague generality. It may take many 
forms. At bottom it means the denial of 
privilege, the demand of equal oppor- 
tunity. It means right social ideals. It 
means broad educational ideals — very 
broad. It means a quickened human 
sympathy and right human relationships. 
It means discouragement to the cynical 
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in literature as well as in life and the en- 
couragement of the sympathetic. 

His speeches and writings clearly set 
forth such a philosophy. He _ believes 
fundamentally in the democratic ideal. 
His acts, his state papers — all that he 
does and says as President — will embody 
and illustrate this doctrine and _ this 
temperament. 

This will be a new influence — this old- 
time creed, revived with sincerity and 
applied to present conditions and set forth 
with authority. It is a quieter force than 
Mr. Roosevelt’s robust shaking-up of a 
people. But it is permeating and it has 
the quality of permanence. 

As the dull gray day of Mr. Taft sinks 
to its close, a day of well-meaning inde- 
cision, with no distinct quality, no invigor- 
ating atmosphere, no positive impulse — 
we witness the passing of one vigorous man 
and the coming of another, wholly different 
in their kinds of service and in their ways 
of rendering it. After all, in its own way 
our democracy does manage to find voices 
for its various moods; and there is some- 
thing majestic in its struggles to lift them 
to its great sounding board which we call 


the Presidency. 




















COL. WILLIAM C. GORGAS 


WHOSE EFFICIENT WORK AS CHIEF SANITARY OFFICER OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
MAKES POSSIBLE THE COMPLETION OF THAT TASK WITH A DEATH RATE LOWER THAN MOST 
AMERICAN CITIES’ 

















TWO BATTLES FOR ONE CAUSE 


HE same great impulse of the people 
was felt at both the national con- 
ventions, and that was the im- 

pulse to shake themselves free from bosses 
and from commercialism in government. 

At the Republican convention the effort 
was fettered and entangled. Mr. Roose- 
velt stood for one aspect of the people’s 
cause against privilege. But fundamentally 
his position was false. The Progressive 
movement to wrest the Government from 
excessive tariffs and from business con- 
trol had been neglected and _ insulted 
by him during its period of struggle. 
His effort at leadership came too late. 
And there was the very essence of bossism 
in his manner and method and tempera- 
ment. His personal popularity carried 
him far toward defeating Mr. Taft. But 
the standpat lines held their entrenched 
position against so personal an assault. 

The American people have not lost their 
sense of humor; and many of them could 
not keep from smiling at Mr. Roosevelt 
in his ferocious attack on his own error 
of four years ago, an error for which he did 
not apologize to us; but he proceeded to 
substitute himself for it — an error that 
now meant the reversal of human progress 
itself! His vehemence was not entirely 
convincing. The situation smacked of 
the comic as well as of the tragic. Let 
us hope, too, that a new conscience about 
“tainted” delegates (especially from the 
Southern States) was born out of that 
fierce wrangle. 

In truth there was much fury and much 
fear that was artificial at Chicago. The 
deep note of sincerity was lacking. It was 
in the main an unseemly personal combat. 
No duellists ever lacked “a great principle”’ 
when they fought; and on any battlefield 
you can pick up a great principle or two 
as soon as you see the enemy coming. In 
fact it is easy to acquire them anywhere 
when you are in the fighting mood. 

Thus Mr. Taft won — to lose, the Pro- 
gressives were defeated, and the Repub- 
lican party stands as the party of re- 
action. 

Mr. Roosevelt promptly set out to organ- 
ize a new party, a task that, with his large 
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personal following, he might hopefully 
have undertaken if the Democratic con- 
vention had had as bad fortune as the 
Republican. 

But the same impulse of the people 
struggling for expression at Baltimore as 
at Chicago, struggled sincerely and it 
found a real leader in Governor Wilson. 
The hungry horde and the temperament- 
ally commercial elements of the convention 
died very hard. But they lost. And the 
real voice of the people was heard there. 

The Progressives, therefore, fighting in 
each convention from the same impulse 
failed to capture the Republican party 
but succeeded in capturing the Democratic 
party; and the future— the immediate 
future and a fair chance for a longer 
season — seems easily within its reach. 
The Democratic party stands, under 
Governor Wilson’s leadership, as_ the 
party of progress. 

THE CONVENTIONS AS GREAT 

SHOWS 


HENEVER national conven- 
tions are supplanted by other 
machinery therewill perishfrom 


the earth a sort of spectacle which nothing 
in the world surpasses. The two conven- 
tions of this year were dramas which, in the 
spectacular brilliancy with which they 
delighted the eye and the suspense with 
which they engaged the mind and the emo- 
tions, deserve to rank with great scenes 
in history. 

At Chicago and at Baltimore strong 
men fought a frenzied fight as thousands 
looked on. There is something that stirs, 
as nothing else can stir, in the sight of a 
struggle fought out before the physical 
eye. We may wait with much interest to 
hear the outcome of a contest in which 
great stakes are involved, but it is when the 
fight takes place visibly in a circumscribed 
arena that it thrills. A national nominat- 


ing convention furnishes one of the best 
thrills left in a rather matter-of-fact world. 

The Baltimore fight was the better of 
the two shows; and probably it has never 
been equalled. Ten thousand ball-games 
rolled into one would be tame compared 
with it; no joust at Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
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provided such moments of suspense; the 
Colosseum at Rome never echoed such a 
riot of cheering. 

Make no such mistake as to think of it 
as an intellectual contest. There was 
splendid oratory, quite surprising bril- 
liancy of oratory — mostly feats of prowess 
in the hurling of a thrilling defiance, the 
loosing of a trenchant phrase, mighty 
swords flashing for a moment in thrust 
and parry above the mélée. But it was 
more a physical struggle, a contest of en- 
durance, lung power, and nerve strength. 
The first requisite of a delegate was to be 
able to go without sleep and without food 
and drink; to yell and wave things for an 
hour and twenty minutes; to stay in his 
place twelve hours; to keep his feet during 
a stampede and to buffet his way through 
the, press; to watch every move of the 
enemy under the trying light of the hun- 
dreds of arc lamps in the ceaseless activity 
of 20,000 frenzied people; to hear enough 
to know what was going on, with ears 
cracked by the roar of hours of turmoil, 
and to be as fresh when the weird daylight 
stole again into the hall as when it had 
departed. 

Baltimore began decorously; a thousand 
respectable gentlemen sitting with con- 
siderable composure in the midst of a 
throng of 19,000 spectators of equal pro- 
priety of appearance and conduct, among 
them many fashionably-gowned women. 
Many of the men kept on their coats for 
half a day; some even retained their collars 
well into the session, but when real work 
was under way the scene was one of a gang 
of disheveled railroad “hands” in a gen- 
eral riot. There were frequently periods 
of an hour when no articulate voice could 
be heard, while the ear was stunned by the 
roar of mingled approval and rage. 

It was holloing, yelling, screaming, roar- 
ing, raised to the nth power; they “hol- 
lered,”’ simply hollered for an hour at a 
time. When a telling speech was success- 
fully shouted or a significant vote was 
cast, they carried banners up and down 
and around the aisles; they reared mam- 
moth pictures of candidates against the 
galleries; they sent up toy balloons, and 
tossed pigeons into the air; they carried 
a girl about the hall; men and women shied 


hats through the air; horns, whistles, and 
infernal contrivances without name con- 
tributed to the diabolical din. 

The wonder of it was that what looked 
like a general riot really managed to pre- 
serve the character of an electoral assem- 
bly. Straight through all the din, men 
voted steadily for the man of their choice. 
Everybody was doing his best to stampede 
everybody else, but when it came to his 
own vote, he preserved his composure. 

Every one who saw either of the National 
Conventions of 1912 got there a new con- 
ception of the possibilities of explosive 
energy. Beforehand, no one could have 
imagined that the world contained so many 
foot-pounds of power as suddenly broke 
out upon the suffering air when the State of 
Delaware yielded to the State of New Jer- 
sey for the nomination of Woodrow Wilson 
or when Tammany’s ninety votes were 
given to Champ Clark. One was a Kra- 
katoa, the other a Mt. Pelée; only a 
volcanic explosion could release such a 
noise. 

But there was another feature of both 
conventions that no one present at them 
will ever forget, and that was the ability 
of a mob of apparently crazy men to sus- 
tain the stress of terrific onslaught with- 
out flinching. “Demonstration” followed 
“demonstration” and passed into “counter 
demonstration,” without altering a vote. 
Uproar that shattered the voice of a new 
chairman every five minutes, and wore out 
fresh platoons of police every hour; the 
efforts of bands drowned under the vocal 
din, and the chromatic clamor of banners 
assailed the delegates and left them 
stubborn at their posts. At Chicago, they 
stood pat to the end. At Baltimore, they 
changed, but they refused to stampede. 
They changed slowly, and only under the 
slowly increasing realization that Wood- 
row Wilson was the right man. 

Apatt from the result, either at Chicago 
or at Baltimore, apart from the question 
whether a better method of nomination 
can be found, it is certain that those who 
went to the conventions this year will 
never forget the magnificent amplitude of 
the picture and the tense dramatic strain 
of a scene animated by the unchained 
passion of a nation. 
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DO TO THE PRESIDENT? 
MR. ROOSEVELT WHEN HE ENTERED THE PRESIDENCY 




















WHAT DOES THE PRESIDENCY DO TO THE PRESIDENT? 
MR. ROOSEVELT WHEN HE RETIRED FROM THE PRESIDENCY 
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WHAT DOES THE PRESIDENCY DO TO THE PRESIDENT? 
MR. ROOSEVELT AS HE IS TO-DAY 
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WHAT DOES THE PRESIDENCY DO TO THE PRESIDENT? 


MR. TAFT WHEN HE ENTERED THE PRESIDENCY 
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WHAT DOES THE PRESIDENCY DO TO THE PRESIDENT? 
MR. TAFT AS HE IS TO-DAY 























MR. CARL R. GRAY 


WHO RECENTLY SUCCEEDED MR. LOUIS W. HILL AS; PRESIDENT OF THE GREAT NORTH- 
ERN RAILROAD UPON MR. HILL’S RETIREMENT TO THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
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THE HON. DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
WHOSE RECENT REPLY TO THE LANDED OPPONENTS OF WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT WAS: 

“They come here, when we are trying to recover some part of this pillaged property for the 

poor for whom it was originally given, and they venture, with their hands dripping with the fat of 


sacrilege, to accuse us of robbery of God.” 
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MR. F. T. GATES 


CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD AND PROMOTER OF A NEW ERA IN RURAL 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT [See page 460] 

















THE LATE SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA 
WHO ACHIEVED INTERNATIONAL DISTINCTION AS A PAINTER OF ANCIENT HISTORICAL 
SUBJECTS IN THE CLASSICAL STYLE, AND WHO RECEIVED ESPECIAL HONOR IN ENGLAND, 
WHERE HE RECENTLY DIED 
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MR. THOMAS HARDY 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE VENERABLE AND DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH NOVELIST WHO IN 
HIS 73RD YEAR RECENTLY BEWAILED THE DECLINE OF LITERARY ART IN THE GREAT 
VOLUME OF CONTEMPORANEOUS WRITINGS 

















THE REAL “PROGRESSIVES” — IN 
THE COUNTRY 


HE article about country schools 
by Mr. F. T. Gates, chairman of 
the General Education Board, 

published in this number of the WorLpD’s 
Work, has this significance in addition 
to its clear-cut analysis and its pointing 
to a remedy. The General Education 
Board has set to work, in its usual method- 
ical and careful way, to establish one or 
more model country schools as well as to 
apply the best educational methods thus 
far worked out to one or more coun- 
try schools that now exist. The word 
“school” hardly fits such a group of 
activities as this plan contemplates; for 
the “school-yard must be as big as the 
community,” and every teachable person 
will become a part of the neighborhood 
activity. Children will of course be taught 
(not caught, confined, and branded) but 
the grown folks also will receive and give 
instruction and inspiration. 

What Mr. Gates modestly calls a dream 
is not a dream: an approximation to it 
has been worked out, in small measure at 
least, in a number of rural communities. 
And there is no part of American activity 
to which a higher purpose or a finer zeal 
are given than to this very problem. 
More high purpose and more zeal are 
needed. In what other way can the best 
men and women among us better serve? 

Great results come slowly. But nobody 
who knows American life and knows the 
wide-spread earnestness of this country- 
movement can doubt that we have defi- 
nitely entered a new era of activity — 
the era of building-up the land and the 
people who till it. 


WHY NOT A FEW FREE PORTS? 


HY does not one of the political 
parties propose the establish- 
ment of a few free ports and a 


few free manufacturing zones? The idea 
appears to have occurred to nobody, yet 
what a popular idea it would assuredly 
prove! Why not allow American manufac- 
turers to establish shops at certain desig- 
nated ports, into which the raw materials 
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for their productions would be admitted 
duty free,.to be manufactured into articles 
of export? Such a “Freibafen’”’ as the 
German Government has established at 
Hamburg, immensely augmenting the 


. commercial importance, and greatly in- 


creasing the prosperity, of the city would 
be a boon to many classes of manu- 
facturers, compelled now to pay a fine on 
every piece of raw material which ‘they 
presume to think they can manufacture 
as well as a German or a Briton. 

The idea has no bearing on the question 
between a protective tariff and free trade. 
It means only that where Americans find 
themselves able to turn raw materials 
into finished articles for general con- 
sumption, they may do it, without paying 
a heavy tax on their enterprise. Why, on 
any tariff theory, should raw wool, or 
rubber, or coffee, or silk, or lumber, which 
comes here to be manufactured for Euro- 
pean use (because our methods are more 
scientific and our workmen better) — why 
should it be subject to an assessment 
merely for sojourning in the land of the 
free for a few weeks? Why should an 
American manufacturer be fined for pre- 
suming to think he can manufacture as 
well as a Frenchman, and _ incidentally 
make a little money for himself and give 
thousands of workingmen employment? 

Is there no one with vision to see rising, 
under provision made by enlightened 
commercial genius, two or three great 
reservations, where big bonded warehouses 
open their doors free for material for cloth- 
makers, ship-builders, which mammoth 
factories turn into products for the ends 
of the earth? Any of the material which, 
after manufacture, goes out of the free 
zone into our. tariff-“protected” states 
would still pay duty; only that which 
straightway went away out of the country 
again would not be brought under the 
attention of customs-officers. 

Only under some such arrangement can 
America expect to compete with free- 
trade England, or the free ports of Ger- 
many. The time is specially opportune 


to try it, now that the opening of the 
Panama Canal inspires us to hope for 
something more like a great nation’s 
share of the commerce of the world. 
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A WASTE OF 75 MILLIONS A YEAR 


HERE is a way to save $75,000,000 
a year by the proper handling of 
the cotton-crop. The grower 
takes his cotton to the gin, and there it is 
baled in jute bagging that costs the grower 
$1. The local freight charge is 50 cents, 
insurance 15 cents, drayage to the ware- 
house 10 cents, weighing 10 cents, ware- 
house charge 50 cents, commission to the 
factor who sells it $1.50 — so that, by the 
time the grower has sold the bale it has 
cost him $3.85 in handling charges. In 
other words, out of the $50 for which his 
factor sells it to the cotton merchant or 
exporter, the grower gets only $46.15. 
But that is not all. When the American 
factor sells it for $50 a bale, the Liverpool 
importer (who sets the world price) buys 
the same bale for $60. Instantly you say, 
“American exporter’s profit.” You are 
wrong: only $1 of that $10 difference is 
exporter’s profit. Three dollars more pay 
the freight to Liverpool; another dollar 
pays the charges at Liverpool; 75 cents 
the marine insurance — $5.75 of compara- 
tively inescapable charge out of the $10, 
leaving $4.25 to be accounted for by 


1. Fixed charge for tare, 6 per cent. of 





gross weight $3 .60 

2. Drayage to local compress. . . 15 
ee ee a 25 
4. Probable loss in weight. . . . 25 
$4.25 


Practically all these items are economic 
waste. Why should the cotton not be 
compressed at the gin and be properly 
covered with light, tight burlap instead 
of ragged jute bagging, thereby saving 
all but a fraction of item 1 and all of items 
2, 3, and. 4? The answer is, it is done, 
universally, in Egypt and on a small scale 
in the United States. 

The proper system of handling — square 
bale compression at the gin—can so 
reduce the costs that the grower will 
receive $49.15 a bale, instead of only 
$46.15, or a saving of $3 a bale. The 


fixed charges under the wasteful compress 
system are $3.85 for baling plus $10 for 
handling by the exporter, or $13.85 in all; 
the fixed charges under the gin compres- 


sion system are 85 cents for baling and 
$0.70 for handling by the exporter, or 
$7.55 in all. Thus the difference in cost 
between the two methods is $6.30 a bale, 
or an economic waste on an average crop 
of $75,000,000. 

The only justification for the old method 
is that it exists and that much capital 
is invested in compresses. The growers 
should be awakened from so expensive 
an acceptance of an existing evil, and the 
capital that is involved should be better 
employed in economically productive 
enterprises. Another waste is in road- 
building. A million dollars a day is spent 
in the United States in building roads; 
and government engineers estimate that 
nearly one third of it is practically wasted. 

By the study and adoption of such 
details as these, the prodigious wastes of 
our economic life can be saved. This 
habit of cotton-handling is only an ex- 
ample of many. By organization they 
can all be eliminated. 


WHAT IS A CLEARING HOUSE ? 


N THE so-called money-trust investi- 
| gation, one of the first steps of the 
committee was to inquire into the 
workings of the New York Clearing 
House. What is a clearing house? The 
general impression seems to be _ that 
clearing house certificates are issued only 
in times of acute trouble to take the place 
of money, and that they are artificial 
money made to order without any security. 
As a matter of fact, every commercial 
city in the country has a clearing house. 
Its business is to facilitate the interchange 
of credit amongst the banks in that city 
and to strengthen them in their relation- 
ship to banks outside. In principle it 
is simply an addition to the economical 
machinery of banking. 

The New York Clearing House is, of 
course, much the biggest in the country. 
It was organized in 1853; its membership 
is voluntary; to be a member, a bank must 


have a capital of a million dollars and must * 


undergo an examination as to its solvency; 
64 of the largest banks and trust companies 
are members; they pay an admission fee 
of $5,000 if their capital is less than 



































$5,000,000 and $7,500 if it is larger; 
there is an annual levy of $200 for expenses, 
and members may be assessed for more 
if necessary. Its administration is in 
the hands of five committees of which 
the. Clearing House Committee holds the 
real power. At the present time it con- 
sists of Messrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, James 


G. Cannon, Walter E. Frew, Richard - 


Delafield, and Otto T. Bannard. 

This committee has the power to fix 
the charge for the collection of out-of- 
town checks, which at present is one tenth 
of 1 per cent. with the minimum of ten 
cents. This, however, is not really a very 
important part of the Clearing House 
Committee’s business. [ts main business 
goes on every day. At ten o'clock in the 
morning all the credits and debits of the 
banks in the association are exchanged on 
the floor of the Clearing House and within 
an hour or so it is known exactly how much 
of the business of the day preceding has 
created a credit for each bank and how 
much has created a debit. Notice is sent 
out to the banks and between 12.30, and 
1.30 o'clock every day all the debtor 
banks must pay their balances in gold, 
legal tender, or Clearing House certificates. 
At 1.30, the members who have a credit 
balance receive it. 

This is the daily routine. In the New 
York Clearing House the annual clearings 
(that is, the balances that are settled each 
day between 12.30 and 1.30 through this 
association) have run in recent years to 
about 100 billion dollars. In i911, they 
were 92 billions and in the preceding year, 
102 billions. This is about three fifths 
of the total clearings of the country. 

This word “clearings” means _ this: 
lf, for instance, on a certain day, the 
business of a bank has resulted in its 
owing a million dollars to other banks, the 
“clearing” of these transactions through 
the association in the morning will show 
that fact. This bank, therefore, will have 
to pay this million dollars to the asso- 
ciation between 12.30 and 1.30 on the 
next day, and the various other banks 
will receive their due proportion of this 
credit from the association. Thus, in- 
stead of having to adjust a dozen or a 
hundred different little credit balances, 
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this bank will have only the one adjust- 
ment to make, namely that of the Clearing 
House Association. Thus this clearing 
process is merely a mechanical economy 
in time, labor, and trouble. 


Il 


Clearing House certificates are not the 
same as the Clearing House loan certificates 
which are issued in times of panic and 
which pass for money. The regular Clear- 
ing House certificates are not negotiable 
except between the members of the 
Clearing House Association. The method- 
of making them is very simple. The 
Clearing House receives and stores gold 
coin, United States legal tender, notes, 
or other Government notes, places them 
in its vaults, and issues, instead of them, 
Clearing House certificates, which pass to 
and fro amongst the banks themselves 
in the settlement of balances. 

In times of panic, a different kind of 
certificate is issued. Instead of accepting 
gold or legal tender as security, the Clear- 
ing House agrees to accept, from its mem- 
bers, for deposit with a specially appointed 
loan committee, securities and commercial 
paper, against which this committee issues 
certificates which pass for a sort of emer- 
gency currency amongst the banks that 
are members of the association. These 
are loan certificates. The amounts of 
this kind of loan certificates that have 
been issued in various crises have been: 


1860 . . . .$ 7,375,000 at 7 per cent. 
6: . . . . a2985e00ar6 " ~“ 
1863 11,471,000 at 6 

1864 17,728,000 at 6 

1873 26,565,000 at 7 ay 
1884 24,915,000 at 6 + 
1890 16,645,000 at 6 
1893 . 41,490,000 at 6 

1907 . 101,060,000 at 6 “ 


By its issuing loan certificates in times 
of trouble, the Clearing House Committee 
becomes a sort of vigilance committee. 
In other words, it usurps, for the time 
being, the power to create what is prac- 
tically money. To meet an emergency 
it takes the law into its own hands and 
becomes a maker of currency. There is 


no authority for this function under the 
Therefore, 


laws of the United States. 
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this sort of issue, which has come to be a 
habit in times of great stress, is technically 
the use of Governmental power or of 
power vested in national banks under the 
national bank act. Therefore, the Clear- 
ing House certificates are not made for 
general circulation but are for Clearing 
House purposes only. 

There is a parallel, to a certain extent, 
to this habit, in the practice in England. 
In more than one serious crisis, Parlia- 
ment has suspended the operation of the 
bank law so as to permit the Bank of 
England to issue its notes above the 
legal limit. 

Thus clearing houses are necessary 
for the economical carrying on of the 
banking business of the country. To 
strike at them, or to make them illegal, 
would probably effect no great benefit 
and would certainly lay an added burden 
of cost upon the credit facilities of the 
country. 

It is probably not necessary, how- 
ever, to leave to the clearing house 
associations the power to issue currency 
in times of panic. This is not a function 
that the clearing houses want and most of 
those who exercise this power would be 
immensely relieved if a financial system 
were devised to make such emergency 
measures unnecessary. 

Perhaps the main valid criticism of 
them is that a great deal of discretion is 
allowed as to what securities or commercial 
paper shall be available for collateral 
security in times of need. This is a 
dangerous power to put into the hands 
of any committee or any individual; yet 
as a matter of fact this discretionary 
power underlies the whole banking system, 
not only of the United States, but of all 
the world. A bank must be allowed to 
exercise its discretion in the lending of 
the funds of its depositors to others. 


HAVE AMERICAN OPPORTUNITIES 
LESSENED ? 

AS a young man of character and 

brains and without fortune as 

good a chance of success in the 


United States as the same kind of young 
man had thirty years ago? You can’t 


prove that he has or that he has not, and 
your guess will depend on what business 
or trade or profession you know most 
about, somewhat on what part of the 
United States you live in and somewhat on 
your own temperament. 

There is a very general impression that 
the trusts have narrowed opportunity. 
But, if they have narrowed it in some 
ways, they have surely widened it in others; 
and it would be hard to strike a balance. 
You may hear, too, in many circles that 
the old professions, especially medicine 
and the law, are more crowded than they 
ever were before. On the other hand 
there are a number of new professions. 
You may hear that it constantly requires 
larger capital to become a merchant or a 
manufacturer. On the other hand there 
is much more capital at the service of 
capable men of character, and credit is 
better organized. Thus you may argue 
pro and con; and so complex is the or- 
ganization of activities that you will find 
a clear answer difficult. 

Yet two important facts do stand out. 
One is that good training helps a young 
man to success and good training for 
most pursuits is easier to get than it was 
a generation ago. The untrained man 
surely has a heavier handicap as tlie years 
goon. The other fact is that the increas- 
ing applications of scientific knowledge 
increase the number of opportunities for 
trained men. As good a general con- 
clusion as one can reach is that trained 
men have more opportunities and un- 
trained fewer. In agriculture, for instance, 
which is one of. the largest occupations, 
this principle holds good. 


I] 


Of course the kind of opportunity is as 
important as the number of opportunities. 
Any capable man can earn a living any- 
where in the United States. But are the 
chances lessening for the man of fair 
ability “to become his own boss?” That’s 
the real question. There may be more well- 
to-do and even prosperous “hired men,” 
but is the opportunity passing for men to 
command their own time and to work out 
their own personalities as they wish? 

It is fair to remember that in any genera- 
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tion the number of men who can be their 
own bosses without making a mess of 
the job are few. Still, a democracy de- 
mands and ought to see to it that as many 
men as possible have such an opportunity. 
Many. a man had rather be his own master 
with a very modest success — so modest 
that others might call him a failure — 
than to sacrifice his own individuality 
with a large financial gain. Mr. John 
Muir, the naturalist, said to Mr. E. H. 
Harriman when they first met: 

“| ama richer man, Mr. Harriman, than 
you are.” 

“Yes?” 

“For | have all the money | want, and 
you haven't.” 

Mr. Harriman died prematurely in 
the harness of great financial and indus- 
trial enterprises; and Mr. Muir, who 
was born earlier, still lives to wander 
through the forests of South America 
and Africa in his study of trees and to 
write a book about the Yosemite Valley 
that interprets it as few of the earth’s 
wonderlands was ever interpreted. 

Both these men were their own masters 
but with a difference. 


Thus you may go on endlessly debating 
the passing of opportunity and never 
be quite sure whether it is really passing 
or only changing its forms. It is the most 
important question that can arise at any 
time in a democratic society, for it in- 
cludes most of the political and social 
and economic subjects that we wrangle 
about. Perhaps the best that any man 
can do is to ask himself whether he is 
working out his own career for his own 
fullest development and for his best 
service to his fellows or is merely the slave 
of the accidental circumstances that placed 
him where be stands. Whether a man 
may be his own master yet depends mainly 
on the man. That much is certain. 

If the range and kinds of opportunities 
that offer themselves in different parts of 
the country could be tabulated, it would 
most likely show that there is yet no lack 
of good chances in American life for young 
fellows who are made of the right stuff — 
the stuff that stands toil and is not im- 
patient of steady progress. 
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A UNIVERSITY EXPOSITION 


R. CARL BECK, a graduate stu- 
M dent of . the University of Wis- 

consin, conceived the idea that a 
systematic study of the university would 
bring about a better inter-relation of its 
departments and thereby make the whole 
institution a more efficient servant of the 
people. The first step that he suggested 
should be taken toward such a study was 
a “university exposition’ —a miniature 
“world’s fair of learning” by which every 
department should reveal to every other 
department the scope and efficiency of 
its work. 

The exposition was held and was an 
enthusiastic success. In only 15,000 feet 
of floor space its managers crowded 55 
exhibits. Interest was stimulated by a 
festive investiture of electric lights and 
red and white bunting and music by the 
university band. The hum of motors 
and the sputter of wireless apparatus gave 
a pleasing air of excitement to the hall. 
Thousands of people paid 25 cents for 
admission and learned much of the won- 
ders of modern science and education 
from the undergraduates who “demon- 
strated”” and explained the exhibits they 
had prepared. 

In the booth of the hydraulic engineers, 
for example, a miniature pump took water 
from a reservoir and forced it through 
pipes, meters, and mill wheels. The 
structural engineering department  ex- 
hibited blue prints and tracings of all 
types of bridges; and reinforced concrete 
arches, dams, and retaining walls were 
made real by beautifully constructed 
models. Maps, profiles, and models in 
masonry, designed by students, illustrated 
the principles of railroad engineering. 
The mechanical engineering exhibit con- 
tained a working model of the battleship 
Maine, illustrating the method by which 
it was raised; and a complete model, 
several feet square, of a steam laboratory 
with all its engines and machinery. All 
the materials that are used in roads and 
pavements were on display, having been. 
collected by students on inspection trips 
and from manufacturers. At the elec- 
trical engineering exhibit a complete 
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wireless station sent messages for the 
crowd. 

Powerful microscopes revealed the un- 
seen workings of plant and animal cells, 
the mechanical basis of heredity in the 
division of the cells and their life histories 
as seen by botanists. In the medical 
school one might see his pulse actually 
draw a wavy line on a lamp-blacked 
cylinder, or see an artificial muscle illus- 
trate the theory of muscular contraction. 
Models in wax showed the marvelous 
construction of the human nervous sys- 
tem and of the eye and the ear. Psychol- 
ogists, with bright colored bits of woolen 
yarn, tested the visitors’ color sense and, 
with other devices, their proneness to opti- 
cal illusion. In the bacteriological exhibit 
tubes of leprosy culture: were displayed, 
and plates containing the bacteria re- 
sponsible for tuberculosis, lock-jaw, diph- 
theria, typhoid, hydrophobia, and cholera. 
A guinea pig posed as an example of the 
effects of pathological bacteria. 

_Another booth showed the work done 
in zodlogy. The forest products labora- 
tory dealt with the work in wood and 
forest preservation by showing samples of 
treated and untreated materials. 

The studies in journalism, Hebrew and 
Hellenistic Greek, the Classics, and Ger- 
man were appropriately represented by 
books, charts, and manuscripts that were 
explained by boys dressed in Oriental, 
and girls dressed in German, costume. 

The agricultural exhibit included many 
growing things, from lambs to Percherons, 
and from newly sprouted seeds to whole 
corn-stalks. Plots several feet square 
of growing grains explained the actual 
process employed in producing pedigree 
types and the value of seed corn testing 
and of rotation. The poultry exhibit 
contained natural and artificial incubators 
and the newly’ invented  electrobator. 
Chicks and ducklings chirped an accom- 
paniment to the bleating of blooded sheep 
and the lowing of cattle. The cream of 


the state’s animal aristocracy was there 
to preach the gospel of animal husbandry. 
In the dairy exhibit a “life size’”’ model of 
a cheese showed by its different colored 
sections the relative production of the 
different states, Wisconsin leading with 


nearly half the total amount for the 
United States. 

Live pigeons and mice illustrated the 
principles and laws of heredity. The 
economic entomology exhibit contained 
specimens of insects injurious and of 
insects beneficial to man, and the methods 
employed in exterminating the destruc- 
tive kinds. Near by, attracting great 
crowds, was a model farmhouse and an 
“orchard” composed of geraniums. The 
house was made, complete, by the girls 
in the department of Domestic Science, 
aided by electricians, who supplied a 
porch-light and dotted the “orchard” 
with tiny electric bulbs to keep frost from 
the ten acre lot represented. Soils and 
fertilizer tests were exhibited; and living 
plants told of the diseases and fungi 
attacking field, forest, and orchard. A 
model farmhouse, with complete plumb- 
ing arrangements, and surrounded by a 
wire fence with concrete posts, demon- 
strated the possibilities of farm life im- 
provement. And a power plant capable 
of running both washing machine and 
churns demonstrated that farming need 
not be all drudgery for men or women. 

Here is a hint to those colleges that 
lack a hold on the large public about them, 
to make their case so plain and so pic- 
turesque that no one can be indifferent or 
doubtful of their benefits. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION ABROAD 


R. ABRAHAM FLEXNER’S 
M comprehensive report on “ Medical 

Education in Europe,” recently 
issued by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, suggests 
several points in which America. may 
profitably copy European, and especially 
German, models: by making it easy for 
medical students and young doctors to 
gain access to public and private hospitals; 
by developing clinical specialists rather 
than leaving clinical instruction to be an 
incident for the spare moments of busy 
practitioners; and by _ simplifying the 
courses of medical instruction so that 
students may have more time to think 
broadly and deeply on the subjects that 
interest them, rather than continue to 
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be forced to hurry, as they now do, from 
subject to subject in an effort to get a 
smattering of everything. 

But perhaps the most significant matter 
in the report is Mr. Flexner’s conclusion 
that the high average of medical knowledge 
in the profession in Germany is the direct 
result of rigorous insistence on an adequate 
education preliminary to entrance in the 
medical schools. Nine years of such 
preparation are invariably required. They 
are necessary for two reasons: first, be- 
cause they make sure that the student 
will be grounded in physics and chemistry, 
and have acquired the habits of scientific 
thought; and second, because the class- 
room instruction is so highly specialized 
that a broad preliminary training is 
essential to keep the students from being 
narrowed by it. 

This secondary preparation for the 
medical school goes to the root of one of 
the worst evils of American conditions. 
It is notorious that most of the medical 
schools in this country are below a re- 
spectable level of teaching efficiency. 
_ And they exist chiefly by the patronage 
of unprepared students — young men who 
have been too indolent to acquire the 
laborious groundwork of a solid education, 
or who are impatient to be quickly in the 
field gathering the financial rewards of 
practice. 

For these last named, who think of 
their calling as a trade, the report holds 
out small comfort. “On the whole the 
profession is not financially prosperous.” 
And rightly so, for in the nature of things 
the men who achieve the greatest results 
in the science of alleviation are those men 
who are called to it by high ideals of 
service and not by desire for gain. And 
right here the report offers a little sermon 
that should be thoughtfully considered: 
the popular theory that a doctor should 
charge a poor man for being healed 
and a rich man both for being healed 
and for being rich -has worked a great 
injury to medical progress. This is espe- 


cially true in America where, in the ab- 
sence of state aid, advance in medical 
science and practice depends so largely 
upon the generosity of private philan- 
For the rich man of whom the 


thropists. 
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doctors take an unreasonable toll is 
thereby frequently hardened even to the 
most legitimate appeals for his financial 
aid in the endowment of hospitals and 
laboratories. 

A final word of caution and exhortation 
to the common man gives the report value 
to a wider audience than the technically 
interested profession. Beware how you 
choose your family physician; require that 
he be a man of training and of character. 
Even by so little a thing as this every 
man may have his effect in raising the 
standards of the profession. And when 
you are ill and in a hospital, consent that 
the young doctor may examine you, under 
the direction of your own physician, for 
by that act you are advancing the teach- 
ing of medical practice by the most 
efficient of all methods, the method of 
hospital demonstration. 


LENGTH OF DAYS 


LIE METCHNIKOFF, he who 
H taught the world more about the 

blood and its method of doing its 
work than had ever been known before 
and who in general ranks as the foremost 
of biologists, has spent a good part of his 
later years — he is now 67— in investi- 
gating the causes of old age and in trying 
to find a cure for them. 

For though years are unavoidable, “old 
age” is a disease. The bodily conditions 
generally observed in the aged are patho- 
logical; the palpably old man is sick. 
What is his sickness? The answer is, 
Poison. Metchnikoff long ago located 
the seat of the trouble in the colon — 
which he regards as a useless, or worse 
than useless, member, like the vermiform 
appendix. Here flourish colonies of mi- 
crobes whose interference bring about 
senile decay — hardening of the arteries, 
atrophy of the nerves, and the rest of it. 
Here are secreted the dangerous sub- 
stances which Metchnikoff calls indols 
and phrenols. 

For several years the head of the Pasteur 
Institute has recommended the habitual 
use of lactic acid as a destroyer of the 
intestinal enemies, and drinking of scien- 
tifically prepared soured milk has had a 
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vogue around the world. He now an- 
nounces the discovery of a remedy of 
greater efficiency. The aim of the lactic 
acid treatment was to carry sugar to the 
colon. This the sour milk treatment did 
to a moderate degree; the new specific, 
which Metchnikoff calls “glycobacteria,” 
is a microbe which, so to speak, manu- 
factures sugar on the spot where it is 
wanted. “Glycobacteria’”’ was discovered 
by one of Metchnikoff’s assistants in the 
intestines of dogs — modern science goes 
to strange places for its materia medica. 

The Sunday Supplements will now be 
blossoming forth with highly colored 
articles entitled “The Secret of Eternal 
Youth Found at Last!’ Yet, however 
fantastic may be the popular misrepre- 
sentation of the Paris savant’s discovery, 
the sober fact is that scientific investi- 
gators are gravely seeking and are actually 
finding means by which human life may be 
prolonged. Already sanitation, improved 
surgery, and antisepsis, apart from all 
medicines, have appreciably prolonged 
the average span of existence. Now, 
biologists are hopefully occupied with the 
definite task of combating the particular 
causes of deteriorating bodily tissue, the 
task of curing, and of preventing, “old 
age.” There is nothing far-fetched in the 
expectation that man’s term of life may 
be materially lengthened. 


“HUMANIZING” A DANGEROUS 
BUSINESS 


NE railroad system (by no means 
() the largest in the United States) 
reduced its average of accidents 

in the sixteen months ending April 30, 1912, 
by 107 in the number of persons killed and 
by 3,996 in the number of persons injured. 
How did the Chicago and North 
Western Railway do it? By “humaniz- 
ing” the situation to its own men. The 
management appointed Mr. Ralph C. 
Richards to check the alarming and costly 
increase in deaths and injuries. He or- 


ganized Safety Committees, on which the 
men who do the work in the yards or on 
the road have a majority over the execu- 
tives whose orders they obey. These 
committees have been encouraged by 
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every means to inspect the railroad 
property thoroughly, on company time, 
and to report all defects or conditions that 
tend toward accident. 

Then Mr. Richards took every occa- 
sion to impress on the men the danger 
to their own lives that lies in the least 
carelessness. A printed slip, for example, 
is attached every month to every man’s pay 
check, with such reminders on it as these: 


Remember that it is better to cause delay 
than it is to cause an accident. 

Better be careful than crippled. 

Every time an employee is killed or injured 
it brings suffering and sorrow to himself and 
his family and necessitates the employing of 
an inexperienced man in his place, thereby in- 
creasing the risk of injury to all other employees. 

Report men who are reckless and careless 
and disregard safety rules, not to harm them, 
but to help them and to prevent injury to 
themselves and others; it may be you who will 
suffer from their recklessness. 


Other devices were used to remind the 
men of such facts.as: that it was the men 
and not the stockholders or officers who 
were being killed and injured; that the 
men and their families benefited most by 
the prevention of accidents; that it took 
less time to prevent an accident than to 
report it; that the greatest risk a careful 
man runs is the carelessness of an in- 
different fellow workmen. 

The results of this policy are reflected 
most impressively in the following itemized 
table. An increase of two  trackmen 
killed was recorded, and the number of 
bridgemen killed (three) was the same as 
the year before; but all other items 
showed decreases: 


DECREASE 
PER CENT. 
27 fewer trainmen killed. . . . . 53 
1,940 fewer trainmen injured . . . . 44 
10 fewer switchmen killed . . . . 4! 
146 fewer switchmen injured . . . 17 
3 fewer stationmen killed . . . . 50 
148 fewer stationmen injured . . . 16 
1,044 fewer trackmen injured . . . . 43 
261 fewer shop and R. H. men injured . 15 
1 fewer other employee killed . . 7 
Total reduction of — 
45 fewer employees killed . . . . 31 
3,708 fewer employees injured. . . . 32 
9 fewer passengers killed . . . . 42 
201 fewer passengers injured . . . 17 
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53 fewer other persons killed . . . 18 
87 fewer other persons injured. . . I! 
Total of 107 fewer persons killed . . . 23 
Total of 3,996 fewer persons injured . . 29 


During seven of these months no trainmen 
were killed. 


This system, so full of promise, has now 
been adopted by the Pennsylvania; the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western; the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; the Baltimore 
& Ohio; the Frisco System; the New York 
Central Lines; the Illinois Central, and 
other railroads. Altogether, it is as hope- 
ful a sign of better protective manage- 
ment as recent days have afforded. 


THE CARIBBEAN CAULDRON 


HE “Platt Amendment” has been 

made law not only by the ratifi- 

cation of the treaty between the 
United States and Cuba, but by being 
formally incorporated among the statutes 
both of the United States and of Cuba. 
The right of the United States to inter- 
vene, when Cuba’s government shows 
itself unable to protect life and property 
and to discharge its obligations, is un- 
questionable. Here it is: 


The Government of Cuba consents that the 
United States may exercise the right to inter- 
vene for the preservation of Cuban indepen- 
dence, the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, property, 
and individual liberty, and for discharging 
the obligations with respect to Cuba imposed 
by the treaty of Paris on the United States, 
now to be assumed and undertaken by the 
Government of Cuba. 


A right is a thing which may or may not 
be availed of. Cuba may need us, with- 
out our needing Cuba. There is no doubt 
that the administration of the shameless 
José Miguel Gomez and his precious lieu- 
tenant, Orestes Ferarra, is incapable of 
preserving order and undesirous of dis- 
charging obligations; no doubt but we 
have the legal and moral right to inter- 
vene. Yet we may well hesitate before 
concluding that intervention must take 
the shape of occupation — for if we were 
to occupy again, it would almost certainly 
be a permanent occupation. That may 
be best; to that we may have to come, 
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but there should be no haste to burden 
ourselves with another piece of tropical 
territory without a full realization of what 
the step means. 

The Cuban situation, though trouble- 
some of itself, is part of a problem far 
bigger — the problem of Latin America; 
in particular, of the little Central Ameri- 
can and Island states which a member of 
the WorLp’s Work staff describes in this 
number. It is a gigantic task of con- 
structive statesmanship that awaits the 
hand of some genius able to resolve the 
Caribbean confusion into orderly civiliza- 
tion. The interest of the United States 
is vitally involved in the establishment of 
order and responsibility on the shores of 
the American Mediterranean, but order 
is not to be established by the pronuncia- 
tion of some magic formula. “The Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” for instance, is an element 
in the problem, not its solution. “Annex- 
ation” is not to be thought of. A “pro- 
tectorate” means anything you want it 
to mean. “Federation” would only 
transform half a dozen big perplexities 
into one very much bigger problem. 
“Control of finances” might serve as a 
palliative, but hardly as a cure. 

In short, not until the whole subject 
has been given the study and the dis- 
cussion that it ought to have received long 
ago is any one in a position to make a 
suggestion worth while—and he will 
deserve to be hailed as a political genius 
who then can propose a happy solution. 


MR. HARDY AND OUR HEADLINES 


HOMAS HARDY is troubled over 

the state of literature, or rather 

of written language, the medium 

of literature. The prose style of English 
and American writers has gone bad, he 
charges; the taste of readers has become 
demoralized, and it is all the fault of 
American newspaper writers, especially 
of the writers of the headlines of our papers. 
Mr. Hardy has been duly rebuked for 
daring to bring his railing accusation, and 
doubtless he deserves rebuke. True, the 
number of readers has vastly increased, 
of late, and a great volume of careless 
writing has been produced for them; hun- 
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dreds of thousands have learned to read 
but have not yet learned to discriminate 
between good writing and bad, and, for 
the moment, critical standards being 
down, much hasty, slip-shod work, un- 
worthy of toleration, fares as well at the 
hands of the multitude as does Mr. 
«Hardy’s finished, chaste, and lovely style. 
The ease with which the new armies of 
readers are satisfied has undoubtedly 
produced a corps of cheap writers. It 
would be going too far, however, to assert 
that there are not still some who maintain 
in their work the severe standard of the 
literary past. 

But Mr. Hardy’s indictment of Ameri- 
can head-lines is a true bill. If ever there 
were a device calculated to destroy respect 
for words and bring the primary laws of 
sentence construction into contempt, the 
head-line is that device. What can a 
man refuse to do, what verbal crime will 
he abstain from, when he is forced to cram 
a summary of a column article into two 
lines of, say, sixteen letters and spaces, 
each? What can he do but give us: 


EQUITABLE STEAM 
A BERLIN MENACE 


LEAD HALTS BLACK 
HAND OPERATORS 


3 NEAR DEATH 
AUTO TURNS TURTLE 


O’CALLAHAN OUSTED, 
JENKINS DECLARES 


T. R. BARS REGULAR 
BAN ON TAFT MAN 


BOWDOIN HONORS 6 
BIGGEST JAM EVER 


STRANGERS LEARN 
WED 18 YEARS AGO 


Headline English bars, bans, hits, flays, 
halts, wires, bolts, ousts, and does many 
other like brief and breezy feats, but si 
does them in season and out of season, 
grammatically or ungrammatically. Head- 
line English is a language of little words 
which have consented to ‘be tortured into 
availability for hundreds of situations for 
which they were not intended. It has an 


extremely limited vocabulary —at the 
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present enriched by just two words which ~ 
have a mysterious charm for the copy- 
reader, namely, “impact” and “menace.” 
It has only one tense; it flouts all rules, and 
ignores all prepositions, articles, and ad- 
verbs. The headline writer is.a person 
whose life study and labor is to squeeze 
as much of a narrative as possible into 
the exact number of characters that the 
width of a column requires. Otherwise 
no doubt a worthy member of society, the 
headline writer is by profession an assassin 
of English, an anarchist, and a corruptor 
of morals. Yet his work is more widely 
read than that of any other writer. It 
is printed in bold-face type in the most 
prominent positions. Few can hope to 
escape entirely the baneful effects of long 
and constant familiarity to which we are 
condemned with its mutilated, twisted, 
and ugly features. 

Mr. Hardy himself could have no ob- 
jection to the conciseness and vigor of 
some of the work of copy-readers: “ Death 
Toll Forty Sea Yields Victims,” “Old 
Maid of To-day Spiritual Mother of To- 
morrow,” “Steak up Two Cents, Sheep 
and Hams Rise,” — these are complete 
and satisfactory. But what could he 
make of “Bars Work Will Action,” 
“Coney Lid Off.” “Stuffy Does It 
Twice,” or “Sox Halt Senators.” 

The proper use of language is not to 
propose conundrums, nor to show off 
smartness. Brevity is an excellent at- 
tribute, but clear meaning is another. 
Prepositions are a part of language with- 
out which it is likely to lose all definiteness 
— especially is this the case with unde- 
clined English. 

No period ever stood more in need of 
writers with the power of clear statement. 
The world is in the midst of great move- 
ments, social, political, scientific. Con- 
cerning them, there is no end of muddle- 
headed, slip-shod writing; how little clean, 
sharp exposition! No language ever ex- 
isted that could speak the new thoughts, 
tell the new story, more accurately, 
clearly, and powerfully than English. 
Yet how it is slaughtered; of how small a 
part of its resources is advantage taken! 

The headline, as we know it, is an influ- 
ence adverse to good writing. 














NE of the most usual errors 
in putting money away is 
to buy into a business risk 
without knowing it. A few 
months ago, a man who in- 

herited $20,000 in 1905 told me a story 
to illustrate this point. 

In 1908, he went out West. In Wash- 
ington he met a man who owned extensive 
timber holdings in British Columbia. 
The one imperative need of this man was 
capital. He talked about lumber as the 
one sure road to wealth, if only he could 
get enough ready money together to build 
a mill and begin to turn his standing timber 
into marketable lumber. 

The upshot of this chance meeting was 
that the Ohio man put all his money into 
the stock of a new lumber company. It 
was a very favorable bargain, perfectly 
‘ honest on both sides. No cash was wasted. 
The business began in a legitimate way. 
It paid from the start. In 1909, it paid 
20 per cent. on the money invested, and 
_in 1910 and i911 25 per cent. The 
investor congratulated himself on the 
use of his money. 

Last winter, however, letters began to 
complain of the restricted working capital. 
A good line of credit at the bank was open, 
but the restricted method of doing busi- 
ness did not suit the Washington man. 
He wanted more capital. He wanted to 
expand the credit of the company. The 
investor did not know just what to say. 
He saw that more money was needed; 
but he could not put up any more himself. 
The alternative was easier and, he figured, 
perfectly safe. Yielding to the request 
of his partner, he agreed to sign his name 
to notes of the company, and so do what 
he could to expand the credit and the 
working balance of the concern. This 
done, he sat down to await the larger 
dividends he felt certain would come. 

Only a few weeks later came the thunder- 
clap. A terse telegram informed him that 
a great lumber concern had failed, and 
that the Canadian banks were curtailing 


BLUNDERING INTO BUSINESS 





credit on that class of enterprise, and 
asking that debts be paid. 

“We must have a hundred thousand 
dollars by Saturday,” was the conclusion. 

Then, only, did the would-be investor 
realize that he was in business. He rose 
to the occasion. He took his whole 
correspondence on the matter, from the 
very beginning, down to Cincinnati, to 
a business man whom he had known for 
years. He threshed it out for two days. 
On Friday, he wired to Seattle, placing 
funds at the disposal of the company to 
meet its crisis. In the process, however, 
of getting that money, he had handed over 
control of the whole concern to other men. 
He had learned that he who borrows under 
fire pays for what he gets. 

This experience has not. turned out 
unhappily. It is told here merely to 
illustrate how a man seeking the peace 
and security of a sound and careful 
investment may blunder into business, 
with its worries and its joys. 

Unfortunately the man most likely to 
be lured into a business venture when 
what he really wants is an investment is 
the very small and innocent investor. 
The promoter and the speculative broker 
count upon the fact that the average 
small saver of money does not know the 
difference between investment and _ busi- 
ness and they lead him into dangerous 
business risks under the guise of invest- 
ment securities. Speaking generally, all 
mining promotion stock and bonds repre- 
sent not established investment oppor- 
tunities but business risks ofan extreme 
type. The only mining security that 
remotely resembles an investment issue 
is that made by established mining prop- 
erty managed by reliable and experienced 
people, and having an established record 
for dividend payment, for production, and 
for consistent depreciation charges. Not 
more than one in three hundred of the 
mining securities offered to the public 
possesses these characteristics. 

In the railroad field there are plenty of 
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investment opportunities, but there are 
also plenty of business risks. Any stock 
or bond that represents a railroad property 
under construction, without established 
earning capacity and without established 
traffic, should be bought only on the full 
understanding that it is a partnership in a 
business enterprise rather than a sound 
and established investment security. 

In the industrial field an even larger 
percentage of the public offerings has the 
character of business risks rather than of 
investment securities. A new industrial 
security is particularly apt to be a specu- 
lative business proposition. Many in- 
dustries, no matter how well established 
they may seem, can never be conserva- 
tively classed as investment propositions. 
This is particularly true of companies that 
manufacture products representing an 
invention or a machine, because they may 
be superseded at any time by new inven- 
tions or new machines; and industries 
that represent products sold to the public 
by means of a heavy advertising appro- 
priation. There are, of course, some 
exceptions to this rule, but they are com- 
panies that have been in business for a 
long time, whose products have become 
staple articles of merchandise, and whose 
good-will is extremely solid and almost 
beyond the reach of competition. 

The most alluring of. all forms of security 
is the construction issue; that is, the issue 
of stocks or bonds put out to build some 
new railroad, to open some new mining 
property, to establish some new industry, 
‘or to float some new invention. It is 
here also that the greatest risks may be 
found. Even the wisest and shrewdest 
of American business men cannot foretell 
with any accuracy how such an invest- 
ment will turn out. Every year our great 
financiers, pushing forward big construc- 
tion enterprises, trip over unlucky in- 
cidents and lose large amounts of money 
in business ventures of this sort. 

The late David H. Moffat of Denver, 


trying to build.a new line of railroad from 
Denver to Salt Lake, encountered the 
panic of 1907 and practically lost at one 
stroke the fortune that he had taken a 
life-time to build up. The late E. H. 
Harriman blundered into an even more 
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obvious speculation in a big copper com- 


pany of the Southwest. He found himself 
so much involved that at one time he 
contemplated making a fight for control 
of the company. From all accounts he 
lost a substantial sum of money as a 
result of this little business venture. Mr. 
Morgan’s house stepped into a similar 
loss in the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 
Their venture into this property was 
probably not entirely voluntary; but no 
matter what the cause, the fact seems to be 
that they went into this road at a good 
price and got out of it at a good loss. 

Similarly, this same firm has _ been 
identified from its beginning with the 
International Mercantile Marine, and some 
of its partners were probably involved 
in the American Ship Building Company 
fiasco of 1902. A few years ago, the 
Guggenheims blundered into an adventure 
in the Cobalt field and got out of it, it 
was reported at the time, at a substantial 
loss of money and at a great inconvenience 
besides. The late H. H. Rogers, as shrewd 
a financier as the United States has pro- 
duced, became ambitious to build a new 
railroad from the coal fields of West 
Virginia to tidewater. Before he finished 
that task he had been obliged to pledge 
a large amount of his personal fortune 
to Wall Street and had gone through a 
strain that probably helped to break down 
his constitution and to kill him. 

If you analyze such instances as these, 
you will discover that in some-cases ap- 
parently level-headed business men put 
all, or very nearly all, their private for- 
tunes into a single venture, and stood to 
win another gigantic fortune or to lose 
practically the entire fortune that they 
already had. The result is sometimes 
complete ruin, as in the case of Mr. 
Moffat. On the other hand, when such 
men as Mr. Harriman, or such firms as the 
House of Morgan, have been found in 
losing ventures, it invariably turns out 
that only a small proportion of their 
wealth is involved in the venture, and they 
write off their losses without much trouble. 

Unhappily, the smaller the investor and 
the more difficult his accumulation of 
money, the more likely he is to _ it all 
on a single chance. 

















THE BUILDER OF THE CANAL 


COL. GEORGE WASHINGTON GOETHALS, THE BENEVOLENT DESPOT OF PANAMA, 
UNDER WHOSE ABSOLUTE RULE THE GREATEST ENGINEERING FEAT 
IN HISTORY HAS BEEN SWIFTLY AND SMOOTHLY DONE 


BY 


FARNHAM BISHOP 


EXPLAIN it inone word: Colonel 

Goethals!”” So replied Madam —— 

to Mr. Charles Francis Adams, when 

that most venerable and sceptical of 

American historians asked her to 
explain, as one born to the Isthmus, the 
difference between the Panama of ten years 
ago and that of to-day. And though at first 
inclined to regard the lady’s ready reply, 
“conveyed quite as much through the 
movements of the hands as by the mouth,” 
as a dining-room epigram rather than as a 
careful statement of historic fact, Mr. 
Adams became more and more impressed 
with its literal exactness, as he made his 
own painstaking investigations in the 
Canal Zone. Taking it for his text, in a 
paper read before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Mr. Adams declared: 


I think Madam —— was right. Her female 
instinct guided her straight to the central fact. 
It is so in Panama. The individuality and 
character of Colonel Goethals to-day permeate, 
and permeate visibly, the entire Zone; 
unconsciously on his part, unconsciously 
on the part of others, his influence is 
pervasive. Nor, in expressing this opinion 
of Colonel Goethals, do I for a moment 
wish to depreciate, much less to ignore, 
the zeal and fidelity shown by the heads 
of departments in the present Canal organiza- 
tion. Gorgas, Hodges, Gaillard, Devol, Rous- 
seau, Bishop, one and all, so far as my brief 
stay afforded me opportunities of reaching an 
opinion, were stamped by the same die. Of 
some, of course, I saw but little; others I did 
not meet at all; but indications of the influence 
of Goethals were, I thought, perceptible every- 
where. Quiet, reserved, unassuming, known 
to everyone engaged on the work, but noticed, 
as he quietly moved around, by no one, he 
gave the impression of conscious because innate 
but unobtrusive force. He was a _ natural 
diplomat as well as an educated engineer; and, 





whether dealing with labor conditions or Latin- 
American officials and races, the Panama 
situation of to-day stands in quite as much need 
of a skilful diplomat as of a trained engineer. 


If such be the case, then the local de- 
mand for diplomacy must be great indeed. 
But though the Chief Engineer were to 
combine the wiles of Machiavelli with the 
virtues of Mr. Bryce, it would seem as if 
he had more than enough engineering on 
hand to keep him from exercising them. 
He has to dig a deep artificial cafion nine 
miles long; and build a dozen huge locks, 
each containing more solid concrete than 
there is stone in the great Pyramid of 
Cheops. In these locks must be-erected 
forty-seven pairs of steel gates, each as tall 
and as broad as a six-story office building; 
and to move the elaborate machinery that 
will open and close these gates and tow 
ships through the locks, the Chagres 
River has been turned into the concrete- 
lined spillway of the Gatun Dam, where 
it will drive, with all the force of its once- 
dreaded floods, the turbines of the electric 
power-plant. The United States Govern- 
ment has increased the width of the locks, 
originally 95 feet, to 110, and their length 
from 950 to 1,000 feet; has added half as 
much again to the 200-foot channel 
through the cut, and has_ ordered 
$14,000,000 worth of fortifications — all 
to be done without delay or an increase 
of force. Instead of throwing up his 
hands in despair at these huge additions 
to his task, Colonel Goethals welcomed 
them as needed improvements. And when 
someone asked him whether these things 
and the 18,000,000 cubic yards of earth and 
rock brought into the cut by slides would 
delay the opening of the canal until after 
January 1, 1915, the Colonel replied: 
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“Some day in September, 1913, I expect 
to go over to Colon and take the Panama 
Railroad steamer that happens to be at the 
dock there and put her through the canal. 
If we get all the way across, I’ll give it out 
to the newspapers; and if we don’t, I’ll 
keep quiet about it.” 

This failed to satisfy one visitor, who, 
after entering the Chairman’s modest 
office with great pomp and circumstance, 
delivered the following oration in a voice 
that was distinctly heard at Bas Obispo, 
in spite of the noon blasting in the cut: 

“Colonel Goethals, my office in Wash- 
ington is, as you probably know, the 
centre of the diplomatic life of the capital. 
All the diplomats come there almost 
daily, and they constantly say to me, 
‘You know the canal will never be finished; 
the slides and-ah, this and that will prevent 
it from ever being used.” Now Colonel, 
what would you advise me to say to them?” 

With a twinkle in his eye, and the ready 
smile they know so well on the Isthmus, 
the Colonel replied instantly, 

“TI wouldn’t say anything.” 


NIPPING A “SPICKETY’” REVOLUTION 


Colonel Goethals has much diplomatic 
work constantly thrust upon _ him. 
Panama City is the capital of a free and 
independent republic and our Government 
maintains there a legation of the first class. 
The native officials and politicians, how- 
ever, persist in taking their troubles to the 
chairman of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, who is also the Governor of the 
Canal Zone, instead of to the American 
minister. This is a Presidential year in 
Panama as well as in the United States, 
and early in the spring the representatives 
of each party came running to Colonel 
Goethals to warn him that the wicked men 
on the other side were trying to stir up 
riot and revolution. The Colonel smiled 
on them paternally. 

“Well, if there should be any distur- 
bance, you know we have a regiment 
here.” 

“Oh, no, no, no, Sefior Gobernador! 
It will not come to that!” 

Colonel Goethals and the commander 
of that regiment were presently made 
the members of a committee, under the 
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chairmanship of the American minister, 
to supervise the registration and voting. 
“Before the Americans came,” the head 
of the Liberals assured me, “it was not 
the man who had the most votes who was 
elected. It was the man who had the 
most rifles and machetes.” Refereeing a 
Presidential campaign and teaching Cen- 
tral Americans to vote with ballots instead 
of banana-knives are among the inter- 
esting minor duties of the Chief Engineer. 

A far more serious affair than any 
number of Spickety revolutions was the 
threatened. strike of the American rail- 
road men in 1911. Every shovelful of 
dirt that comes out of the cut is hauled, 
on the average, ten miles by rail before it 
is finally disposed of. An elaborate net- 
work of tracks (the skilful arrangement 
of which is a monument to the practical 
knowledge of railroading possessed by 
Colonel Goethals’s predecessor, Mr. John 
F. Stevens), hundreds of locomotives, and 
thousands of cars are required that the 
dirt may be carried away as fast as the 
big steam-shovels can dig it. Then there 
is the Panama Railroad, with its heavy 
passenger and commercial freight traffic, 
which must not be interrupted, though 
the line is being changed from a double 
track running through the rapidly filling 
bed of Gatun Lake to the new permanent 
single track on higher ground. Finally 
there are the labor trains, that are kept 
as busy carrying the men back and forth 
from their work to their quarters as the 
traction system of a small city. Without 
railroads, work on the canal would be 
confined to dredging at the two entrances. 

One dark night in August, 1910, an 
engineer whom we may call Jones heard 
two torpedoes explode under his locomo- 
tive but, instead of stopping, kept on and 
crashed into the rear of a freight train, 
killing the conductor. Jones was found 
guilty of involuntary manslaughter by 
the Supreme Court of the Canal Zone 
and was sentenced to one year in the. peni- 
tentiary. At a somewhat excited mass- 
meeting of engineers and trainmen, it 
was resolved that unless Jones was imme- 
diately released they would resign and 
return to the United States, where they 
could “enjoy the protection of the Con- 




























stitution, a jury trial, tranquility, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Colonel Goethals was then on his way 
back from a visit to Washington, and the 
acting chairman persuaded the men to 
postpone action until he reached the 
Isthmus. He arrived on a_ Thursday 
and, unless Jones was released by six 
o'clock Friday afternoon, the men were to 
walk out Saturday morning. About half 
past seven Friday evening, a member of the 
union called the Colonel up on the tele- 
phone and asked for his decision. He got it. 

“Call up the penitentiary and they'll 
tell you my decision. Jones is still there; 
and every man that fails to report at seven 
to-morrow morning goes out of the 
service.” 

There was no walk-out Saturday morn- 
ing. Ata ball game the next week, the 
man who had telephoned came up to bat 
and a voice from the bleachers yelled: 

“Hello, Bill! You here? Thought you 
and the rest were goin’ up North to live 
under the Con-sti-too-tion!”’ 

Bill struck out. 


LIKED BY EVERYBODY 


Do the free-born American citizens in 
the Canal Zone actually “enjoy’”’ this 
stern military despotism more than “the 
protection of the Constitution, a jury trial, 
tranquility, and the pursuit of happiness?”’ 
They certainly behaved as if they did ona 
certain occasion when a very distinguished 
visitor came to the Isthmus and the 
Colonel stepped forward, as chairman of 
the mass-meeting that had been called 
in the visitor’s honor, to introduce him. 
A large majority of the five or six thousand 
American employees had crowded into 
the old machine-shop that had been 
cleared and decorated for the meeting 
and, .at the sight of that familiar white 
figure standing at the edge of the plat- 
form, they exploded like a stampeded 
National Convention. It was fully five 
minutes before the cheering stopped and 
the Colonel was able to introduce the 
speaker of the evening. The very dis- 
tinguished visitor arose and was received 
with a little polite hand-clapping. 

Colonel Goethals is a fighter and he 
will fight a trust as readily as he will 
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fight a labor union. Whole cargoes of 
tainted meat have been shipped back 
by the Commissary, because the Beef 
Trust’s goods were not up to sample. 
Thousands of square yards of screening 
were condemned and left unpaid for, as 
soon as it was discovered that the Copper 
Trust had put in so much iron that they 
were rapidly falling to pieces with rust. 
Colonel Goethals is determined that no 
contractors shall become rich by supplying 
the Panama Canal with rotten food and 
shoddy material, as so many did in the 
days of the De Lesseps Company. 


“THE SCUAREST BOSS” 


“He’s the squarest boss I ever worked 
for,’ said a gray-headed member of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
as we sat on the platform at Culebra station 
and listened to the hymns the Jamaican 
Negroes were shouting in the red and black 
tin chapel across the tracks. “And I’ve 
worked for ’em all, from Jim Hill to a 
bunch of Spicketies in Guatemala. I’ve 
been at it twenty-five years, and I’ve 
never seen better railroading than they’ve 
got right here on the Isthmus.” 

The man in the cab speaks that way of 
the President of the Panama Railroad; 
the Republic of Panama is glad to be 
nursed by the Governor of the Canal 
Zone; and Congressmen have almost 
ceased asking the Chairman of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission unimportant 
questions in an important manner, be- 
cause, as one M. C. plaintively declared, 
the Colonel, though invariably courteous, 
“always makes us feel like a lot of darned 
fools.” 

The most absolute despot in the world, 
he can command the removal of a 
mountain from the landscape, or of a 
man from his dominions, or of a salt-. 
cellar from that man’s table. As an 
engineer, he could earn a millionaire’s 
income whenever he chose to go into 
private employ. As a judge, he is spoken 
of with Solomon and Daniel and Haroun 
al Raschid. He has received honorary 
degrees from Harvard and Yale and 
Columbia and he has been invited to lunch 
by the Emperor of Germany (where, in- 
stead of kissing the hand of the Empress, 
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he innocently shook it). Distinguished 
foreign visitors have assured him that in 
their countries such work as his would -be 
rewarde# by a title of nobility and high 
rank in the army. Even the praise- 
grudging American admits that “about the 
only thing you can say against that man 
Goethals is that he is handing down a 
mighty tough name for posterity to pro- 
nounce.” Success and fame and power 
are his; and yet, when discussing the 
remote possibility of a revolutionary out- 
break in Panama City, he sighed wist- 
fully and said, “The 1oth Infantry would 
be sent in to put it down — and | couldn’t 
march in at the head of them.” 

For no amount of success as an engineer 
and administrator can quite compensate 
this true West Pointer for the loss of his 
own chosen trade of war. Though he 
has under his command an army of forty 
thousand men, with all the efficiency of the 
German army and none of its stiffness, 
and a love for their leader like that of the 
Old Guard for the Little Corporal, still 
he cannot help envying the youngest 
“shavetail” who ever led a half-company 
in pursuit of a gang of Moro outlaws. For 
he has never seen active service. Enter- 
ing West Point in 1876 on the appoint- 
ment of the then famous “Sunset”’ Cox, 
Colonel Goethals has spent all the thirty- 
two years since his graduation in building 
irrigation works in the West and coast- 
fortifications in the East, as instructor in 
engineering at the Military Academy, as 
Chief Engineer of the First Army Corps 
during the War with Spain, and as Chair- 
man and Chief Engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. Surely this has been 
better service for a man of his brain-power 
than endlessly shouting, “Squads right! 
Squads left!” on a dusty parade ground, 
or doing dare-devil police work in Min- 
danao. He is changing the whole map of 
the world: a change that promises to be 
far more permanent and profound than 
any brought about by a mere conqueror. 
And yet Colonel ‘Goethals cannot help an 
almost boyish feeling of discontent because, 
while..his classmates and a whole gener- 
ation of jyounger men, to say nothing of 
untrainéd civilians like Wood and Funston 
and Roosevelt, have had their chances 
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to lead charges and win hard-fought 
actions, he has been a mere peace-soldier, 


Who never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knew. 


A SOLDIER WITHOUT A UNIFORM 


He has not worn his uniform since he 
came to Panama in 1907 (and when he 
does take it out of moth-balls at the end 
of the job he will not have to let out the 
sword-belt by a single hole). They waste 
very little time on the Isthmus changing 
uniforms and turning out the guard. All 
the military smartness you will find there, 
outside the camps of the Marines and the 
10th Infantry, is the exclusive property of 
the Zone Police. The trooper’s right hand 
flies up to salute a white-haired man in 
baggy duck trousers, a black alpaca coat, 
an an ugly little straw hat—and you realize 
that the latter is the more soldierly figure 
of the two. In spite of civilian clothes 
and more than thirty years’ absence from 
drill, Colonel Goethals is no shapeless 
desk-chair warrior, but a man to inspire 
the words of Bret Harte’s priest: 


Now, by the firm grip of the hand on the bridle, 
By the straight line from the heel to the 
shoulder 

By the curt speech — nay, nay, no offence, son, 
You are a soldier. 


The only misleading thing about that 
quotation is the first line, for, though the 
Colonel keeps an exceedingly firm “hand 
on the bridle” of the whole canal organiza- 
tion, no one ever sees him in a McClellan 
saddle. His trusty steed is a swift and 
comfortable motor-car mounted on flanged 
wheels and looking more like a. taxicab 
gone railroading than anything else in 
the world. It is painted the regulation 
bilious yellow of Panama Railroad pas- 
senger coaches, and you can scare a 
shirker out of a wet-season’s growth by 
yelling, “Here comes the Yellow Peril!” 
But as likely as not the “Yellow Peril’ 
(also known as the “Brain Wagon’’) is 
running empty, because the Colonel has 
dropped off to take a short-cut to a steam 
shovel or a bunch of compressed-air 


drills, or a new drainage ditch, or some- 
thing else that has interested him. _Pres- 
ently he will come along perched an top 
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of a loaded dirt-train (“dirt’’ means any- 
thing from mud to 1o-ton lumps of trap); 
or walking at a good, swinging pace over 
rough construction tracks and slippery 
fragments of splintered rock. A morning 
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THE EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE GENIUS OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL, FROM WHOSE DECISION ON ANY 
QUESTION FORTY THOUSAND PEOPLE IN THE CANAL 
ZONE CAN’APPEAL ONLY TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
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WHEN HE BECAME A D.S. 


A SNAPSHOT OF COLONEL GOETHALS, MADE AT COL- 
UMBIA UNIVERSITY JUNE 5TH, WHEN HE RECEIVED 
AN HONORARY DEGREE 


stroll with Colonel Goethals in the Culebra 
Cut is fully equal to a walk with Colonel 
Roosevelt in Rock Creek Park. 

There are ninety-nine busy steam 
shovels on the Isthmus and one idle one, 
and the Colonel would rejoice more over 
putting that one to. work than over the 
ninety-and-nine that.are safe in the fold. 
That idle steam shovel is standing back 
of Sosa Hill, near Balboa, at the Pacific 
entrance of the canal, ready to dig the 
great dry dock that is to be built there 
—when Congress gives the word. The 
rising waters of Gatun Lake are fast back- 
ing up to the machine shops at Gorgona, 
which cannot be removed to their per- 
manent site near the dry-dock until 
Congress gets through playing Presidential 
year politics. The construction force is 
rapidly breaking up, but the operating 
force cannot be organized; and hundreds 
of trained men, as eager to stay with their 
chief as he is sorry to lose them, have had 
to go North. 

In the meantime, a few concrete wharves 
are being built at Balboa; and, at the other 
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end of the canal, the beautiful avenue of 
palms that used to fringe the water-front 
of Cristobal is.being left far inland, as an 
elaborate system of docks is being pushed 
out into Limon Bay. Eight powerful 
electric cranes have been ordered to handle 
freight at Balboa, where hundreds of 
acres of land have been made by filling in 
swamps and tidal flats with earth and rock 
from the Cut. When this land is finally 
covered with docks and warehouses, it 
should bring in a very pretty rental to 
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Panama Railroad before she reached the 
other end of the Canal. The Government 
would then, with its dry-docks .and 
machine-shops, with its own coal-bunkers 
and lighters, and with the handy tanks 
and pipe-line of the Union Oil Company 
of California, be able to supply any ship 
that passed through the Canal with any- 
thing from a seabiscuit to a new propellor 
shaft. And some day this peaceful, profit- 
able trade might save us more than could 
be counted in time or dollars, when a 





THE LIGHTER SIDE OF LIFE IN THE CANAL ZONE 
EMPLOYEES PLAYING BASEBALL ON A HOLIDAY UNDER THE PALMS 


the United States Government, which 
owns every inch of it. Here at Balboa, 
Colonel Goethals plans to concentrate all 
the equipment of the present Commissary 
and Quartermaster’s Departments: a 
cold-storage plant that can freeze a thou- 
sand carcasses of beef or a thousand gallons 
of ice-cream; a bakery equipped with 
automatic bread, pie, and cake machines; 
a completely-stocked general store; and 
a laundry that could receive an in-coming 
ship’s linen and deliver it to her by the 





fleet of transports came through with 
empty bunkers, or a battered dreadnought 
limped into Balboa shipyards, to be sent 
back to the fighting line. 

Colonel Goethals is thinking of all those 
things — but most of all of that idle steam- 
shovel behind Sosa Hill. 

The operating force (about 2,500 men 
with their wives and families) will live at 
Balboa in a model town to be built entirely 
of reinforced cement. Here also will be 
barracks for a battalion of marines, who 
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COLONEL GOETHALS’S RESIDENCE AT PANAMA 


may be needed to keep drunken stevedores wishes to keep permanently on the Isth- 
and sailors from breaking up the toy police mus, two brigades of infantry, a regiment 
forceof Panama City. The main body of of cavalry, and a battalion of field artillery, 
the garrison which the War Department _ besides enough coast artillerymen to man 
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THE MOSQUITO-PROOF QUARTERS OF THE ENGINEERS 
SECRETARY KNOX AND PARTY (FOREGROUND) VISITING THE CANAL ZONE ON THEIR CARIBBEAN TOUR 
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“THE BRAIN WAGON” 


COLONEL GOETHALS’S RAILROAD MOTOR CAR, ALSO 
KNOWN AS THE “YELLOW PERIL” TO THE EMPLOYEES 
ON THE CANAL 


the heavy fortifications on either side, will 
be quartered at a place just across the 
canal from the present town of Culebra. 
Ten years from now, the empty concrete 
shell of the unfinished Catholic church 
may serve to point out to the tourist the 
site of Old Culebra, as the gaunt stone 
tower of San Jerome does that of Old 
Panama. Colonel Goethals says: 

“All our present towns are mere tem- 
porary construction camps, and practically 





all the houses in them will be falling to 
pieces by the time the canal is finished. 
As for settling an American colony in the 
Canal Zone, there will be very little farm- 
ing land left outside of what must be 
covered by the lake or taken for military 
purposes; and the best of that is already 
held by native and Chinese market- 
gardeners, with whom our people could 
not hope to compete. Americans wishing 
to buy farms in Panama will find more 
room and better land in the Province of 
Chiriqui. The Canal Zone should be made 
a military reservation, like Sandy Hook. 
Our primary purpose in building the canal 
was not commercial but military: to make 
sure that no battleship of ours would ever 
have to sail round South America, as the 
Oregon did, in time of war.” 

Colonel Goethals naturally prefers the 
sort of tolls that would bring the greatest 
volume of business to the canal, that 
would enable it to pay the largest direct 
revenue to the Government. He favors 
a toll slightly lower than that of Suez, and 
absolutely uniform, regardless of flag or 
owner, except to American ships plying 
between our coast ports, if that trade is 
kept closed to foreign vessels. His idea 
of the way to keep down freight rates is 
beautifully simple, but imagine the angry 
protests that would go up from every 





SHOWING THE PRESIDENT THE CANAL 
BEHIND, IN CIVILIAN CLOTHES, THE PRINCIPAL ENGINEERING ASSISTANTS TO COLONEL GOETHALS 

















American railroad and shipowner if it 
were put into effect: 

“The determining factor in all rates is 
the tramp ship. Any attempt to raise 
rates unduly could easily be upset by the 
Government’s chartering a number of 
tramps and running them as public freight- 
ers between the ports affected until the 
rates came down. This would be more 
economical than the proposed plan of turn- 
ing the existing Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Line into a permanent Government- 
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the coal-fields, then our 5-foot gauge 
equipment would probably do well enough. 
But if the Government is going in for 
railroad building there on a large scale, 
there would be ho economy in anything 
but new and standard gauge equipment. 
As for transferring the organization from 
Panama to Alaska, there will be none left 
to transfer.” 

The place to see Colonel Goethals at 
his best is from a certain chair in his 
private office at Culebra, between eight 

















THE SPILLWAY 
IT WILL CARRY OFF THE EXCESS WATER FROM GATUN LAKE WHEN THE CANAL IS IN OPERATION 


owned line between Atlantic and Pacific 
ports. Such a line would probably not 
pay, and should not be made a charge on 
the canal.” 

When I asked his opinion of the scheme 
to use the Panama Railroad and Canal 
equipment, after it is no longer needed on 
the Isthmus, for building Government 
railroads in Alaska, Colonel Goethals 
replied: 

“Its advisability must be determined by 
two things: the cost of transfer and the 
character of the roads to be built. If what 
are contemplated are comparatively short, 
isolated lines running from the coast to 





and eleven on Sunday morning. Here, at 
a flat-topped desk and with a tin of cigar- 
ettes before him, the Colonel sits in most 
informal state, and every man or woman 
who has a grievance can come and state 
it to the Man at the Top. From his 
decisions there is no appeal, except to the 
President of the United States. M. Jus- 
serand, the French Ambassador, after 
witnessing one of these Sunday morning 
interviews, compared it to St. Louis’s court 
of justice beneath the oak at Vincennes. 
In quick succession the cases pass 
through. A Colon banker wants the 
privilege of handling ships’ drafts for 
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canal tolls, and is referred to the Treasury 
Department. An engineer’s wife wants 
a “Type 17” house in Corozal, because the 
baby cannot stand a flat. Couldn’t the 
Colonel see the district quartermaster 
about it, before they go up on leave, 
Tuesday? The Colonel promises. If 
the Spanish War Veterans get free trans- 
portation on the special train, Memorial 











A LIGHTHOUSE IN THE JUNGLE 

ONE OF THE CURIOSITIES OF THE CONSTRUCTION 
WORK IS THE ERECTION OF LIGHTHOUSES THAT ARE 
NOW IN THE DENSE FOREST BUT THAT WILL STAND 
ON THE EDGE OF GATUN LAKE WHEN GATUN DAM 
IS CLOSED 
Day, are the Kangaroos, who are em- 
ployees, to be crowded out by the 1oth 
Infantry, who are not? Let a committee 
of all the fraternal orders appear next 
Sunday to talk it over. When a man has 
been brought down from the States as a 
locomotive hostler, but has got a run the 
day he hit the Isthmus, why hasn’t he 
drawn an engineer’s pay for the first 
month? He shall get it, if the records of 
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the Division Office bear him out. A man’s 
brother has been terribly injured by the 
relocation of the Panama Railroad, but 
has been told that he cannot sue for 
damages, because that work is being done 
by the Isthmian Canal Commission, which 
is the United States Government. The 
Colonel will report favorably on it if their 
Congressman will introduce a_ special 
bill—the only remedy. The best nurse 
in Colon Hospital has resigned after a tiff 
with the head-nurse, and the doctors want 
her back. Can the Colonel get her to 
apologize for the sake of discipline? 
He'll try. 

No matter how sudden the change of 
subject, the Colonel always seems to know 
the rules of a man’s division, or shop, or 
union, by heart. He never has to look 
them up in a pamphlet; though the touch 
of a button will bring it, together with the 
written record of any man in the service. 
And almost invariably he winds up the 
interview with a good, hearty laugh, in 
which the visitor joins. Even the little 
gray-haired woman who begged for pro- 
tection from a drunken husband, “He 
knows he mustn’t hurt me, Colonel, since 
you wrote him that letter, but he’s got 
into a fuss with another woman now,” 
ceased sobbing and went out almost 
smiling when the Colonel said, “1’ll speak 
to him.” 

For that office is famous also for 
interviews of another sort, that do not end 
in laughter. One stalwart Westerner, 
who distinguished himself at San Juan 
Hill but neglected his work on the Isthmus, 
collapsed into a chair when he reached the 
outer office and after five minutes said 
tremulously, “1 guess my knees will hold 
me up now.” A man who had been caught 
in an intrigue with another man’s wife 
was told curtly to take his annual leave 
at once and resign as soon as it expired. 
When he furiously demanded an explan- 
ation, Colonel Goethals said simply, 

‘“‘Mrs. —— was sent up on the ship be- 
fore you.” 

The man took his hat and left without 
a word. 

The last visitor of the morning is Big 
Bill Morrison, the Socialist blacksmith 
from Gorgona, and he comes, not with a 
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WHERE THE DIRT GOES TO 
THE EXCAVATION OF CULEBRA CUT IS UTILIZED TO MAKE LAND AND A BREAKWATER AT NAOS 
ISLAND AT THE SOUTH END OF THE CANAL TO ENCLOSE THE FUTURE HARBOR OF BALBOA. ALL DIRT IS 
HAULED TEN MILES, ON AN AVERAGE, TO BE DUMPED 

















WHERE THE DIRT COMES FROM 
CULEBRA (SNAKE) CUT, THE EXCAVATION OF WHICH HAS BEEN THE MOST LABORIOUS PART OF 
THE WORK OF DIGGING THE CANAL, INVOLVING THE OPENING OF A CHANNEL 300 FEET WIDE AND 
Q MILES LONG, THROUGH HIGH HILLS 
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THE UPPER LOCKS AT MIRAFLORES 


SHOWING BY COMPARISON WITH THE MEN IN THE MIDDLE FOREGROUND, THE PRODIGIOUS SIZE OF THE 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION; ALSO THE GREAT CULVERTS FOR FILLING AND EMPTYING THE LOCKS 














LOOKING UP THROUGH THE GATUN LOCKS 


SHOWING THE THREE GREAT CHAMBERS, EACH I10 FEET WIDE AND 1,000 FEET LONG, WHICH WILL BE 
SEPARATED BY GIGANTIC STEEL GATES AND BY WHICH BOATS WILL BE RAISED TO GATUN LAKE 
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ARCHES TO CARRY THE TOWING RAILROAD TRACKS 


ALL VESSELS WILL BE TOWED THROUGH THE LOCKS BY LOCOMOTIVES THAT WILL RUN ON TRACKS BUILT 
ON THE RIM OF THE LOCK WALLS. THESE ARCHES SUSTAIN THE DESCENT FROM LEVEL TO LEVEL | 








THE GREAT GATES TO HOLD THE WATER IN THE LOCKS 


EACH 1,000 FOOT LOCK IS DIVIDED INTO TWO CHAMBERS OF 400 AND 600 FEET LENGTH, RESPECTIVELY, 
FOR THE USE OF ALL BUT THE LARGEST VESSELS; AND EACH MAIN GATE IS BUTTRESSED BY A GUARD GATE 
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MAKING A GREAT NAVAL DEPOT AT BALBOA 


WHERE, AT THE PACIFIC END OF THE CANAL, COLONEL GOETHALS PLANS TO HAVE, BESIDES THE 
MACHINE SHOPS AND SHIP WAREHOUSES SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE, A CITY AND HARBOR WITH EVERY 
KNOWN CONVENIENCE FOR THE CARRIERS OF THE WORLD 


kick, but with aninvitation. Theboysin ing as I had at Mrs. Morrison’s in 1907? 
the shops are going to give a banquet, to That was the best | ever had on the 
celebrate the breaking-up of the old camp, !sthmus.” 
and they want the Colonel to be there. “Sure!” 

“Can I get such a breakfast next morn- “Then I’ll come.” He passes over the 
cigarettes and the two sit down as amicably 
as if there were not a shoulder-strap or a 
red flag in the world. 

“Colonel, did you see much of Socialism 
when you were in Germany?” 

“The Kaiser told me he was going to 
stamp it all out.” 

“Bismarck tried that, you know.” 

“Now look here, Morrison, you mustn't 
say we have Socialism down here. _ I ntro- 
duce the franchise, and we’d go to pieces. 
It’s a despotism; and that’s the best form 
of government.” 

“It is,” agrees the-big Socialist, with a 
laugh; “if you’ve got a good despot.” 

The last visitor is gone and Colonel 
Goethals tilts wearily back in his desk- 
chair. The cigarette-box is empty; for 
the last three hours he has been nervously 
lighting cigarettes and throwing them 
away half-smoked. There are very many 
wrinkles in his face and the white curls 
are growing thin about his temples, but 
his smile is still patient and unwearied. 
Looking over his spectacles at the inter- 








SINKING DOCK CAISSONS AT BALBOA : . 
nee eae gic viewer in the corner, the Colonel says, 
FOR THE NEW DOCKS THAT ARE PART OF THE COM- i ; a 
PREHENSIVE PLAN TO PROVIDE COMPLETE SERVICE Do you know, sometimes this gets to 


TO ALL PASSING SHIPS be a blamed old grind?” 























CHANGING THE TRANSCONTINENTAL 





TRADE ROUTES 


THE ROUTE TO THE ORIENT TO-DAY THROUGH THE 


SUEZ CANAL OUT OF NEW 


YORK — WILL NEW ORLEANS GET THIS TRAFFIC? — STARTING ANEW 
THE BATTLE BETWEEN RAIL AND OCEAN — HOW TRAFFIC FLOWS 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT — HOW MUCH CAN BE 


DIVERTED 


BY 


Cc. M, 


BOUT the time that the 
Government of the United 

States was engaged in the 

task of trying to break up the 

Harriman. railroad dominion 

in the courts, many tales were current 
concerning the fact that American ships 
could not get cargoes for the Orient out of 
Pacific Coast ports. One remembers best, 
perhaps, a telling photograph of nearly 
a dozen great ships lying at anchor, idle 
and useless. At the time, it was an argu- 
ment for ship subsidies, for the right of 
the railroads to make practically secret 
rates on Oriental business, and for other 
points worth while, perhaps, to some people. 
About the same time, the real answer 
to this puzzling situation came out, 
indirectly and somewhat sketchily, in 
the evidence of various gentlemen before 
the Harriman court. A lot of men were 


summoned to tell about the way the 
Harriman 
together. 


lines combined and worked 
Incidentally, most of them were 


FROM THE RAILS? 


KEYS 


asked how they routed traffic that was 
bound from American factories to the 
Orient. It was an incidental question 
only. When I came to write this article 
about the traffic results of the Panama 
Canal, I dimly remembered these old 
questions, and dug up some of them, be- 
cause in the answers to them is revealed 
the greatest and most world-wide change 
that will be worked by the Panama Canal 
if it really does its business. | 

The traffic manager of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Mr. L. C. Bihler, was one 
of these witnesses. Mr. Severance asked 
him the question which way his freight 
went to the Orient. 

“At the present time, it moves via the 
Suez Route, via the Atlantic Seaboard.’’ 

After him came James E. Henry, who 
managed the shipment of Standard Sani- 
tary goods to all the corners of the world. 
To the same question he gave answer: 

“It was moving via Pacific Coast ports; 
but lately it is moving via Suez.” 
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THE HARBOR OF SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
ONE OF THE PORTS THAT WILL PROFIT BY THE OPENING OF THE CANAL. IN THE FOREGROUND, A 
STEAMER OF THE AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY WHICH NOW CARRIES 8 PER CENT. OF ALL 
AMERICAN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAFFIC AND WHICH WILL TRANSFER ALL ITS BUSINESS TO THE NEW ROUTE 


Following him came Messrs. Wilbur 
B. Everest, of the Westinghouse Electric, 
and men of equal knowledge from the Oil 
Well Supply Company, the Buckeye 
Engine Company, and many other manu- 
facturers of the Pittsburg district and the 
regions eastward, all telling the same 
story. 

One man, Mr. John F. Lent, Traffic 
Manager for the National Paving Brick 
Manufacturing Company, the Pennsyl- 
vania-New York Brick Association, the 
Carbon Steel Company, the Hussey & 
Binns Shovel Company, the Pittsburgh 
Steel Foundry, the Mack Manufacturing 


Company, the Independent Brewing Com- 
pany, the Republic Rubber Company, the 
United Engineering Company, was asked 
the sweeping question: “Do you kiow of 
any Oriental business going on from Pitts- 
burgh to the Pacific Coast?”” He answered 
briefly, “I do not.” 

It was the story of a lost opportunity, 
perhaps; or of the triumph of the British 
merchant marine, according as you look 
atit. In any event, the gist of it was, and 
is, that American manufactures seeking 
Oriental markets have moved in a steady 
river of traffic across the Atlantic and out 
through Suez to the Orient. 

















THE DOCKS THAT KILLED THE PANAMA RAILROAD 
AT NEW ORLEANS, WHERE THE SHIPS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, CONNECTING NEW 
YORK WITH NEW ORLEANS AND THERE WITH THE SUNSET ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA, PRACTICALLY 
DESTROYED THE OLD TRAFFIC ROUTE BY THE RAILROAD ACROSS THE ISTHMUS 























PREPARING TO MEET THE COMPETITION OF THE CANAL 
THE GREAT KICKING HORSE CANON TUNNEL BY WHICH THE CANADIAN PACIFIC LOWERS SOME 
OF ITS WORST GRADES AND SAVES MANY MILES OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL HAUL 
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Strong efforts, at times, have been made 
to swing this current westward, and carry, 
on the long transcontinental haul, the 
shiploads of export freight of the highest 
class that slipped away from the manu- 
facturing cities on the short rail haul to 
New York and thence on the long ocean 
route, in British bottoms, to the Orient. 
Of course, it is all a matter of rates. The 
ships for the Suez make what rates they 
please, change them as they need, adapt 
them over-night if forced to do it. The 
rail lines, on the contrary, must publish 


It is a tonnage that grows fast, this trade 
with the awakening nations of Asia. If, 
by reason of the competition of the Suez 
Canal against the shorter rail lines across 
the continent, most of the heavy manu- 
factured goods of the Middle West went 
out through New York in other days, it 
may almost be taken for granted that, in 
years to come, practically no manufactures 
of the East and the Middle West in bulk 
will move across the continent for shipment 
out of Pacific Coast ports. 

The Panama Canal will almost certainly, 














THE VANCOUVER DOCKS OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


WHICH WILL BE ONE OF THE CHIEF COMPETITORS OF THE PANAMA CANAL FOR THE FREIGHT BUSINESS .* 
BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC COASTS 


every change in rates for thirty days ahead. 
Therefore it was no battle. 

I am no ocean-traffic expert, and I have 
no figures to show the actual cost of moving 
a hundred tons of American-made ma- 
chinery out of New York through the 
Suez to China and moving this same 
freight out of New York through the 
Panama Canal; but it takes no traffic 
expert to figure that there will certainly 
be a saving, particularly if the tolls favor 
the Panama route very heavily. 

Therefore, the pull against the trans- 
continental railroad lines must be still 
heavier to-morrow than it ,was yesterday. 


in time, become the highway for manu- 
factured goods moving from the industrial 
centres of the United States into the 
Orient. Wherever a stream of manu- 
factured traffic moves in one direction, a 
backward stream is almost sure to be 
created. In all human probability, so 
far as Oriental trade in finished products 
is concerned, the Atlantic and Gulf ports 
will steadily increase in both export and 
import business. To guess whether New 
York or New Orleans or some other port 
will be the chief beneficiary of this change 
of route is little better than prophecy at 
this moment; but there is no reasonable 
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ground for doubt that the Gulf ports will 
be stronger in their competition with New 
York than they ever were before so far as 
Oriental traffic is concerned. It is not all 
imagination, this boast one hears in the 
cities of the South, that in the years to 
come the headquarters of America’s Orien- 
tal traffic may be along the Southern coast. 
Only, on the other hand, one well may 
doubt that the city which is the central 
American market for Oriental imports 
will ever lose its present domination in 
that particular traffic to and fro. 
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is usually only to get a better trade in some 
other place. Peace has reigned in trans- 
continental circles for twelve years past, 
ever since the big Canadian line made dis- 
count rates out of all the markets of the 
East through Vancouver and down the 
Coast to San Francisco — a wicked raid on 
a peaceful and harmless — so said its bosses 
—|little pool arrangement of their own 
made by the American transcontinentals. 

Into this atmosphere of peace and, more 
or less, prosperity comes Uncle Sam with 
a fine new canal, open to anybody that 

















THE DOCKS OF THE NEW GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC AT PRINCE RUPERT 


ANOTHER RAILROAD THAT WILL HAVE TO FIGHT THE CANAL FOR THE CARRIAGE OF FREIGHTS ORIGI- 
NATING IN THE GREAT CENTRAL VALLEY AND DESTINED FOR THE PACIFIC COAST AND THE ORIENT 


Pass from the little question of Oriental 
trade to the larger problem of domestic 
trade —the barter between Americans 
of the East and Americans of the West. 
To-day, this trade flows back and forth 
along well-worn channels, routes of long 
standing, courses fixed and unchanged for 
many years. It is a long time since any 
daring railroad broke seriously into the 
transcontinental situation. Occasionally, 
even now, the Grand Trunk or the Cana- 
dian Pacific starts some excitement at 
New York, some back-door route at a 
fancy discount all the way around up 
through New England and Ontario; but it 





may care to use it, within limits. Steam- 
ship lines out of New Orleans and New 
York — let us say — may bid powerfully 
for traffic across the continent, for this 
great, steady river of traffic flowing so 
smoothly along the rails. 

Here is a challenge and a threat from Mr. 
Franklin K. Lane, contained in a decision 
handed down last year by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a Government 
body. Railroad traffic managers and rail- 
road shippers alike may find it interesting: 

The railroads, moreover, must soon meet 


with a competition by water more intense than 
any that they have heretofore suffered; for 
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IN THE WAR FOR FREIGHTS 


THE GREAT STEEL BRIDGE, 900 FEET LONG AND 213 FEET ABOVE THE WATER, THAT CARRIES 
THE TRACKS OF THE NEW GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILROAD OVER THE PEMBINA RIVER 
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within three years another route, one more 
important, searching, and determinative in its 
effect upon railroad rates than any other, will 
be opened —a route all water by way of the 
Panama Canal. The cutting of this canal will 
in effect bring the straits of Magellan 3,500 
miles to the northward, and with modern 
steamships it is estimated that San Francisco 
will by water be removed from New York but 
fourteen days. 


So, according to Mr. Lane, there is to 
be reopened the long quiescent question 
between the sea and the land trans- 
portation machine in transcontinental 
traffic. It is a long time since anything 
like that really happened. It was in 
1885, to be exact, that the ocean route 
died a quiet, unnatural death. That was 
the year when the Sunset-Gulf route — 
the ships from New York connecting with 
the Southern Pacific at the Gulf — demon- 
strated its power to drive the clipper ships 
of America from the highways of the sea, 
to sterilize the Pacific Mail, and thereby 
to make the Panama Railroad more a 
curiosity than a railroad. That marked 
the end of the traffic epoch in the long 
transcontinental trade, and the beginning 
of another — the epoch of unchallenged 
railroad dominancy over the highways 
of commerce. 

In the six years from 1885 to 1891, this 
Sunset-Gulf route carried nearly ninety 
tons out of every hundred tons of freight 
that moved from the Atlantic Seaboard to 
California. That constitutes pretty-nearly 
a .monopoly. It was earned by hard 
fighting. Along in the later stages of this 
battle to clear the sea of ships that would 
compete with the railroad-owned lines, 
the Sunset-Gulf route established a new 
record in New York-California trade. It 
was a carload of bamboo chairs. It moved 
from New York to San Francisco for $9.40! 
Let that instance be remembered as typical 
of the reason why the railroads have not 
been bothered much by sea-borne traffic 
from that day to this. 

One minor factor has entered into the 
traffic equation in very recent years, in 
the shape of the American-Hawaiian 
steamship line, operating a rail-and-water 
route from New York to the East coast of 
Mexico, thence by rail across that re- 


Sunset route. 
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public, and by water again to the Pacific 
Coast ports. Twelve years ago, this 
route began to operate through the Straits 
of Magellan; and six years ago it adopted 
this new hybrid route. It has lived, ap- 
parently, at peace with the railroads. Its 
rates are adapted to get the kind of ton- 
nage it. can handle to the best effect. 
It picks no quarrels with the railroads, 
and they pick none withit. Atthe present 
moment, it is probably carrying pretty 
close to 8 per cent. of the total transcon- 
tinental tonnage. If the total number of 
tons of freight across the continent is 
to-day approximately 3,500,000 tons — 
an unofficial. figure—the American- 
Hawaiian line probably carries 280,000 
tons. One finds it hard to call it a com- 
petitor of the railroad group. 

“It lives,” says Mr. Lane, 
sufferance.”’ 

So, in the business between East and 
West, the empire of the railroads has been 
firmly established. The Cape Horn route 
is merely a tradition. The Panama Rail- 
road and Pacific Mail are legends of twenty 
years ago. The Tehuantepec route works 
peacefully at settled rates in a strictly 
money-making venture that has no bearing 
on the question of traffic supremacy. Only 
the Suez, an ancient and too powerful 
rival, enters the Eastern field and sweeps 
it clean so far as the Oriental trade is 
concerned. 

The great trade routes across the con- 
tinent are man-made lines of steel. East 
of the Missouri, dozens of railroad lines, 
gathering traffic from all the busy in- 
dustrial cities, pour this traffic through the 
gateways of the West into the assembling 
yards of seven so-called transcontinentals. 
These are the great trade routes from East 
to West, for the East, in a traffic sense, 
extends far into the West, even to Denver, 
where the rate blanket ends. 

Beginning at the South, the first, and 
probably the most powerful, of these 
traffic giants is the Southern Pacific, the 
New Orleans is its East- 
ern terminus by rail; but its real Eastern 
terminus is on the docks of Manhattan, 
where its controlled freight steamers bid 
traffic out of every city and village and 
field from the Atlantic almost to Chicago. 


“upon 
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This was the king of the transcontinentals 
until the day when C. P. Huntington died, 
twelve years ago, and Harriman gathered 
in the control of the Southern Pacific to 
place it in the treasury of the Union Pacific. 


THE GREAT FREIGHT ROUTES 


Into Southern California and San Fran- 
cisco, the next natural route is the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé, running from 
Chicago out across Missouri to Kansas 
City, down through the plains of New 
Mexico and Arizona, and thence by the 
fertile valleys of California to the great 
ports of the South Pacific coast. It is a 
wonderful road, the Santa Fé, with strong 
connections East and West, a powerful 
element in.-all traffic matters, and itself a 
great originator of freight. 

A new line into California is by the Salt 
Lake Route, a string across from Salt Lake 
to San Pedro, the new port of Los Angeles. 
It was designed to be a new empire builder; 
but from all accounts it does about as it is 
told. It depends on connections East of 
the Great Salt Lake. Still another is the 
Western Pacific, an unknown element, 
resting on the Gould system at Ogden. 
Some say it may be a traffic giant, but 
to-day it limps and stumbles. It is hardly 
agreat figure in the situation as it 
stands. 

Then one comes to the Northern routes, 
and Harriman’s great Union Pacific. 
Here, at Omaha and Kansas City, a dozen 
splendid railroads throw their freight 
across the river — the Northwestern, the 
Illinois Central, the Burlington, the Rock 
Island, the Great Western, the St. Paul — 
and it is gathered to the rails of the Union 
Pacific for the long haul westward through 
Ogden and thence across the Sierras over 
the Central Pacific to San Francisco. 

This is the keystone of the transcon- 
tinental arch. This line was planned to 
be the main highway of transcontinental 
trade. It has few branches of its own. 
It is main line from end to end. Harri- 
man found it a wreck, and raised it up to 
be the King of the Transcontinentals. It 
did the task he set it. Ina ten-year cam- 
paign it became practically dictator of the 
Western across-country trade. 

The growth of the Harriman Empire, 
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however, stirred up new rivalries. In 
1901 Mr. Hill bought, for the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific, control of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Before 
that time, the Hill roads, which had their 
terminals in St. Paul, had depended upon 
freight traffic relationships for their con- 
nections in Chicago and the East. Know- 
ing that the Harriman ambition would 
result in weakening the position of his 
roads, Mr. Hill made this purchase to get 
his own line into Chicago, and to-day the 
Burlington bids in Chicago and all the 
river points for transcontinental traffic 
to the northern gateways at Seattle and 
Portland. This Hill system, with a double 
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transcontinental line and with its network 
of Burlington line throughout the rich 
traffic section between the Missouri River 
and the Great Lakes, is the next great 
element in the transcontinental situation. 


THE NORTHERN TRANSCONTINENTALS 


A couple of years ago a new transcon- 
tinental, the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound,. pushed its way through from the 
Missouri into Seattle and Tacoma. It 
is, in fact, a duplication of the route made 
by the Burlington and the Northern 
Pacific. There are probably no two traffic 
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competitors in the United States that are 
more closely similar than these two 
systems. 

Still farther north, across the Canadian 
line, lies the Canadian Pacific. It reaches 
the Twin Cities through owning control 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie and it reaches Chicago through 
a comparatively recent purchase of the 
Wisconsin Central, control of which in 
turn is owned by the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. This route, 
which on the map looks like a roundabout 
route, is, as a matter of fact, almost as 
efficient a transcontinental line to Chicago 
and the East as any of the other railroad 
lines, and it is perhaps stronger than most 
of them in that it controls its own line of 
steamships to the Orient and has few en- 
tangling alliances with other railroads. 

Still farther north, a new line is creeping 
toward the West. It is a Government 
helped Canadian line, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. The parent company, the Grand 
Trunk, has for a generation or more been 
the main local railroad of Ontario and of all 
the manufacturing section of Canada. 
Now that it is going to the coast, it will 
certainly become a new element in the 
transcontinental situation, although its 
primary object is understood to be the 
opening of new territory, lying farther 
north of the Canadian Pacific. 

I would not care to say that the opening 
of the Panama Canal will seriously inter- 
fere with transcontinental business on these 
railroads. In fact, the entire transcon- 
tinental tonnage is well under 4,000,000 
tons a year and probably does not com- 
prise more than 2 or 3 per cent. of all the 
tonnage moving on these western lines. 
Therefore, even though a complete diver- 
sion of all transcontinental tonnage would 
not be a very serious menace to the rail- 
roads, it is inconceivable that more than a 
relatively small amount of this freight 
could be diverted to the Panama route 
unless the rates made by that route were 
overwhelmingly in favor of it. 


HOW PANAMA WILL AFFECT RATES 


The real change will not, in all probabil- 
ity, be shown in the form of decline of 
transcontinental tonnage. The important 


matter is the question of rates. Theoret- 
ically, through rates are based on local 
rates; but in practice, local rates are very 
often based upon through rates, particu- 
larly in the territory lying immediately 
back of a seaboard. For instance, if a 
route from New York or New Orleans 
makes a transcontinental rate from the 
whole eastern territory to San Francisco 
which is very far below the railroad rates 
to these points, it will affect not only the 
through tonnage moving to San Francisco, 
San Pedro, and the other coast cities, but 
will also affect the movement of freight, not 
on transcontinental rates but on the higher 
rates prevailing to inland cities back of 
San Francisco and San Pedro. In other 
words, the whole transcontinental rate 
situation will probably’ swing upon the 
rates that can be made by independent 
steamship lines running through the 
Panama Canal. 

Therefore, it is not inconceivable that, 
when the Panama Canal is an operating 
traffic route, there will be a great deal of 
readjustment in this whole matter of 
Western trade routes. To-day there is no 
doubt that the main highways of traffic 
across the continent are the steamship 
lines from New York to the Gulf ports, 
plus the Sunset line to California, and the 
trunk lines of the East to Chicago and 
St. Louis, plus the Middle-Western roads 
to Omaha, plus the Union Pacific, plus 
the Central Pacific. This latter route is 
the main all-rail highway of commerce 
across the continent. It is quicker than 
the southern route. Therefore, it handles 
a very large amount of business that de- 
mands speed. It will also be much 
quicker than the Panama route and this 
advantage will undoubtedly enable it to 
maintain its command of high grade 
tonnage even if its rates are higher than 
the rates made through Panama. 

Let us suppose that the Panama steam- 
ships will make blanket rates from any 
points east of Detroit to any port on the 
Pacific Ocean very much lower than the 
rates made from the same points by the 
now existing transcontinentals. Either 
these new lower rates would have to be 
met by the railroads and a new schedule 


of railroad rates would go into effect 





























immediately, not only to the Pacific Coast 
ports but also throughout the whole 
country, which would be very much lower 
than the present rates, or the long-haul 
freight of the country, westbound, would be 
lost to the transcontinentals. In case the 
railroads meet the lower rates that will 
undoubtedly be made by independent 
steamship lines, there would probably 
come a period of declining railroad earn- 
ings on the Western railroads and a painful 
readjustment to new conditions; for even 
if the opening of the canal stimulates 
growth on the Western coast to a mar- 
velous extent, the result of the growth 
would necessarily be so slow in showing 
itself that, in all probability there would 
be a gap of several years in which the 
transcontinental railroads would suffer. 


WHERE OHIO VALLEY FREIGHTS MAY GO 


If, on the contrary, the diversion of the 
heavy transcontinental tonnage to the 
Panama Canal were allowed to go on un- 
checked, the transcontinental business 
of the country would be swung into new 
channels. Let us take Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, and Buffalo as represent- 
ing the four corners of a great freight- 
producing section. It is a section in 
which there is produced a very large 
percentage of the fastest growing American 
lines of export, and_all classes of freight 
that will naturally move into the develop- 
ing country of the West. It is perhaps 
the centre of the machinery manufactur- 
ing and steel manufacturing industry of 
the United States. What would be the 
effect upon the movement of the ton- 
nage out of this area to the Pacific 
Coast and to the Orient and to all the 
markets of the West, if very low trans- 
continental rates were made out of the 
ports of the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
through the Panama Canal to the markets 
of the West, and if these rates were not 
met by the railroads? 

The freight moving out of this region 
to the Atlantic ports and the Gulf ports 
would travel over existing lines of railroad. 
The main trunk lines — the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio,. 
and Erie— would carry the freight five 
hundred miles or more eastward to place 
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it on the docks where the steamships load. 
If the heavy movement were toward the 
Gulf, such lines as the Illinois Central and 
the Louisville & Nashville would feel the 
impulse of new traffic most acutely. 
Practically it would be a duplication of 
the present Tehuantepec route, except 
that in all probability the volume of busi- 
ness would be very much larger and it 
would be a very much more powerful 
competitor of the railroad lines. If a 
few powerful traffic groups went into this 
business and established strong agencies 
at all important traffic-producing poihts, 
they would probably build up, in time, a 
practical monopoly of transcontinental 
business as well as of all business con- 
signed to the Orient and to ports of the 
West coast of South America 

So far as the manufacturing centres of 
the East are concerned, the only freight 
that would move by rail to the Pacific 
Ocean, if the Panama Canal route were 
carried on on a regular twelve-day service 
at rates one third lower than the present 
lowest rates, would be freight that could 
almost afford*to pay express rates in order 
to get quick delivery and to move without 
being reloaded. Perhaps the main ad- 
vantage of the railroads is that the big 
shipper of perishable products can load 
cars in his own plant and consign them, 
without breaking bulk or rehandling, into 
the hands of merchants, manufacturers, 
and dealers at Pacific Coast points. This 
advantage could not be taken away by the 
steamship routes unless some new me- 
chanical method of handling manu- 
facturers’ products in bulk was invented 
and came into general practice. It is per- 
fectly obvious, however, that this is so 
simple a mechanical process that it might 
well become a reality in transcontinental 
traffic when a quick water route is in open 
competition with the railroads. 


QUICK FREIGHTS BY RAIL ONLY 


Most railroad men claim that the high 
grade freight traffic will never leave the 
railroads across the continent. Fruits, 
dressed meats, and other perishable com- 
modities, in the handling of which speed 
is the main element, would possibly con- 
tinue to move on the rails under any 
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circumstances. It is, however, in the 
lower grades of traffic that one must 
look for the real future of the Panama route. 
For instance, it is a well-known fact that 
on the Pacific Coast there is practically 
no coal which compares with the anthracite 
and better bituminous coal of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. It is equally well 
known that the future supply of lumber for 
Eastern markets must be drawn from the 
Far West. Here are two low grade freight 
items, one produced in abundance in the 
East and lacking in the West, and another 
standing in abundance in the West and 
growing scarce in the East. Both are so 
heavy in proportion to their value that 
they can barely stand a transcontinental 
journey by rail, except in rare instances; 
so that the markets which would naturally 
be tributary are supplied as best they can 
be supplied from other sources. 

In a general way, one studying the 
traffic situation at the present time and 
figuring upon the future can hardly help 
concluding that any loss there may be 
to existing routes will probably fall. most 


heavily upon the transcontinental lines 
running West from the Missouri River to 
the Pacific Ocean, and possibly upon the 
coast lines of steamers now trading suc- 
cessfully from New York to the ports of 
the Gulf. On the other hand, one must 
reach the conclusion that the greatest 
stimulus to existing routes would probably 
be felt by lines running North and South 
from the ports of the Gulf into the pro- 
ducing markets of the Middle West and 
by the railroads carrying finished products 
from these producing centres into Atlantic 
ports. As between these two, the present 
writer confesses to have no opinion as to 
whether the greatest stimulus will be felt 
by the lines running into New York or the 
lines running into.New Orleans. In all 
probability, in volume of traffic gained 
the first five years after the opening of the 
Canal, the Atlantic seaports will gain very 
much more heavily than the Southern 
ports; but in proportion to present ton- 
nage and business moving on the lines at 
the present time, the gain by the Southern 
ports will probably be very much heavier. 


A PICTURE OF THE CANAL 


A LABYRINTH OF WONDERS WROUGHT THROUGH THE GENIUS 
AND WILL OF A BENEFICENT AUTOCRAT 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


HEN the waters of the 
two oceans are blen- 
ded in the soil of 
Panama!” exclaimed 
Secretary Knox, in the 

speech inaugurating his notable mission to 
the Central American republics — and pro- 
ceeded to develop with much eloquence 
the commercial and political transforma- 
tions that are bound to follow the opening 
of the canal. “At no distant time,” 
ran the answering phrase of the 


Panama cabinet minister who spoke on 
the occasion, “the deep blue waters of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific will be united 
for all eternity!” 


The cold, unimaginative fact is that the 
waters of the Atlantic and the Pacific will 
not meet nor be blended in the Panama 
Canal. Rhetoric aside, there is no ap- 
proaching marriage of the seas, and the 
first surprising physical fact which dawns 
on the visitor to the colossal labors in 
which the gods of steel and concrete are 
engaged on the Isthmus is that fact. 

The Panama Canal is a water bridge 
over the Isthmus — not a channel through 
it. A ship steams into Limon Bay, on 
the Atlantic side, and comes to a stop in a 
lock, the first of three locks, by which she 
is lifted to the level of a fresh-water lake, 
eighty-five feet above the sea. She leaves 














the water of the Atlantic behind her and 
she sails through the lake. Then three 
locks more lower her to the level of the 
Pacific and to the salt water. 

That is what really happens at Panama, 
and it is just as well to get that clearly in 
mind at the outset, if one is to have any 
proper conception as to how the Isthmus 
is to be crossed. One must still, for a few 
months, probably until the end of this 
year 1912, write, “is to be,” but the 
greater part of the titanic task is done, and 
even now decreasing numbers of workers 
and fewer steam-shovels tell that the 
conquerors of the Isthmus are preparing 
soon to rest from their labors, the biggest 
job ever done by man accomplished. 

It is a job so big, the scenes along its 
route are so confusing and must_in earlier 
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of an onslaught on 200-square miles of 
earth, stretching through a broken and 
mountainous country. The great outline 
is perfectly clear now. 

The lake is the centre, the key, the 
kernel of the work; an artificial lake created 
by building an enormous dam, the Gatun 
Dam, across the course of a river —the 
Chagres — that comes down from the 
mountains. The dam (if you want figures) 
is a mile and a half long and half a mile 
wide and it will flood 164 square miles of 
country, over which great ships will steam 
for thirty-three miles —in fresh water. 
Or rather they will steam thus for twenty- 
four miles and then enter a channel cut 
into the hills — a channel nine miles long, 
made by digging up, blowing apart, and 
carrying away 85,000,000 cubic yards of 





RELIEF MAP OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


GIVING THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE LOCKS AND DAMS, AND SHOWING THAT THE LARGER PART OF THE 
“CANAL” IS AN ARTIFICIAL LAKE CREATED BY DAMMING THE OUTLETS OF THE CHAGRES RIVER 


stages have been so much more confusing, 
that it is no wonder the American people 
have been given no clear, easily-understood 
account of it. They who have had the 
sustained interest to read a fair portion of 
what has been poured out in the press 
about the Gatun Dam and the Culebra 
slides and the Pedro Miguel and Miraflores 
locks, the Chagres River and the Spillway, 
the West Diversion, and all the rest of it, 
may understand; but it is much to be 
feared that the majority of us have got 
no good general notion of it at all. 

To-day, however, a traveler whom 


official favor sends through the canal, up 
and down and across, on the bottom, along 
the edges, through the great cut, down into 
the locks and beneath them, on an in- 
spection car, can come out unconfused by 
the innumerable and mammoth details 





earth and rock. There is another dam at 
the Pacific end of the cut, to maintain the 
level. The lake, extended through the 
Culebra Cut (Culebra means snake, but 
the cut is fairly straight) and two series 
of double locks — at Gatun on the Atlantic 
side, at Pedro Miguel and Miraflores on 
the Pacific side — such are the factors of 
the Panama Canal. Its marvels are the 
Gatun Dam, the Culebra Cut, and the 
locks — each of the six of them with two 
chambers 1,000 feet long and 110 feet wide. 

You may think you can manufacture a 
mental picture of these locks, but you 
cannot — not till you have gone down 
their perpendicular sides a thousand feet 
and got aboard a dummy train that 
journeys three fourths of a mile along the 
bottom; not till you have looked up and 
seen the cathedral arches springing in 
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CROSS SECTION OF A DOUBLE LOCK CHAMBER 
THE MIDDLE WALL IS 60 FEET THICK AND THE SIDE WALLS ARE 45 FEET THICK AT THE BASE. 
THE LOCKS ARE FILLED AND EMPTIED BY MEANS OF THE CULVERTS G, G, AND D, WHICH CONNECT 
THROUGH THE MAINS E AND H WITH THE CHAMBERS BY MEANS OF MANHOLES F F IN THE FLOORS 


glory from side to side, and gazed at the 
steel gates seven feet thick, and marked 
the cistern-holes in the bottom of the 
channel, up and down through which 
will move the strong streams that will lift 
and let down the ships of the nations into 
their cradles with the tenderness of a 
mother with an infant. For underneath 
extend culverts the size of railroad tunnels; 
it is through these and through mighty 
valves that the locks are filled and emptied. 
Move about awhile among these works 
like a pygmy lost in a labyrinth of the 
gods and it will dawn on you what sort 
of thing men have been about here on this 
neck of Darien. 


A LABYRINTH OF MIGHTY WORKS 


It is a place of wonders. A_ shovel 
that sticks itself into the side of a cliff and 
scoops up three tons of rock and deposits 
it in a car is a sight to regard with awe, 





THE COMPARATIVE SIZE OF A SIDE WALL 

SHOWING ITS HEIGHT, WHICH IS EQUAL TO THAT 
OF A SIX STORY OFFICE BUILDING, AND THE RELA- 
TIVE SIZE OF THE CULVERTS 


and to see three hundred such vast and 
almost intelligent implements at work 
at once is rather awe-inspiring. To see 
the ground strewn with networks of pipes 
conducting compressed air to a thousand 
drills, to hear blasts unceasingly, to watch 
hydraulic attacks on the mountain-sides, 
to regard gigantic. stone-crushers and 
cement-mixers, and to see during a ride 
of fifty miles nothing else but these labors, 
makes one wonder how imagination ever 
dared to project an undertaking so vast. 

It is worth pausing to see a long train 
come to a stop on a bank above a tropical 
jungle, and then to watch a plow, drawn 
by a powerful cable, run along the cars, 
dumping off their loads on the shamed 
heads of the royal palms below. It gives 
one a curious sensation to see a train pull 
up the track on which it has been running, 
and move it bodily to the right or left. 
More than in anything else, the derision 
in which conquering man of the Isthmus 
holds nature, comes out iu the light-houses 
which he has erected here and there among 
the astonished palms — range-finders for 
the ships that are soon to sail over this 
dry land. 

How nature fought against. this conquest 
may be gathered from the piles of machin- 
ery on every hand abandoned by the 
French; from the ruins of their houses 
and their deserted excavations; and, most 
of all, from the graveyards whose thou- 
sands of head-slabs populate every hill- 
side. To-day the Isthmus is fit to be a 
health-resort. That is a chapter by itself. 
These colonels and admirals found an 
‘enemy worthy of their utmost heroism, 
but they have subjugated him utterly. 
One of them was explaining to me how all 
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the work of operating the canal and work- 
ing the locks was to be done by the waste 
waters of the Chagres. “We ought to 
have utilized that power earlier,” he 
soliloquized. “If we had it to do over, 
we would make the canal dig itself.” 
The canal is done. The problems of 
its construction are solved. The prob- 
lems of its operation await settlement; 
they ought to have been settled long 
before this. Although it is not intended 
to mark the formal opening before Jan- 
uary I, 1914, as a matter of fact vessels 
will be passing through many months 
before that date. No legislation exists 
arranging for the operation of the 
canal; the present Commission is em- 
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throughout the world may make their 
plans and arrangements for the new routes 
of trade. Steamships cannot be built 
in a day, nor trade arrangements involving 
in one degree or another the commerce of 
two hemispheres be altered off-hand. If 
the canal is not to wait for years before 
it begins to earn tolls, the rates must be 
decided on at once. 

Colonel Goethals, the Kitchener of the 
Isthmus, the iron man to whom more than 
to any other is due the credit for opening 
the path to the Indies of which Columbus 
dreamed and which he searched so hard 
for here, lingering for weeks off Portobello 
— Colonel Goethals has his plan. Now 
that the labor of construction is drawing 
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powered only to build it. The large force 
necessary to operate the finished work 
ought soon to be in training. It ought 
now to be organizing. Somebody ought 
at this moment to be authorized to enlist 
this force. There are now 35,000 men at 
work in the Canal Zone, and it is highly 
desirable that the operating force should 
be gathered from among these, from men 
who have become used to life on the 
Isthmus and who are willing to live here 
permanently. It has been very hard to 
get men to stay here; only by providing 
for them safety, comforts, and recreation 
such as men are nowhere else provided 
with has the Government been able to 
secure anything like a stable force. Unless 
steps are very soon taken to retain them, 
they will within a few months be scattered 
among the four quarters of the earth. 

It goes without saying that the question 
of tolls ought to be decided immediately, 
so that steamship companies and shippers 


to an end, he has thought long and hard 
of the means to make the canal a success. 
It will not be enough to have built it and 
thrown it open; it must be worked on 
inviting principles. 

Colonel Goethals would write off the 
cost of digging the canal — something 
like $360,000,000 — as a necessary charge 
against our national defense. He would 
ask patrons to pay only the cost of opera- 
tion and upkeep; this, he believes, would 
be met by a charge of $1.25 a ton. He 
would establish a dry dock and a coaling 
station, and he would enlarge the existing 
commissary stores and open them to all. 
At the Isthmus, ships could be certain 
of obtaining repairs, coal, and stores at 
the lowest prices. 

Whether according to this plan or some 
other, it behooves the Government that 
has opened the water-way across the Isth- 
mus to take immediately the steps neces- 
sary to make it practicable and popular. 
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HOW PANAMA WILL ALTER TRADE 


THE SHIFT OF ROUTES OF OCEAN TRAFFIC—ITS STIMULUS TO THE WEST COAST 
OF SOUTH AMERICA— THE UNITED STATES THE GREATEST BENEFICIARY 


BY 


EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE 


(EDITOR OF “DUN’S INTERNATIONAL REVIEW”) 


N THE morning of Wednes- 

day December 27, I911, a 

little group of Federal offi- 

cials and representatives of 

the steamship company 

gathered on the deck of the Red Star liner 

Kroonland to witness a ceremony that may 

become historic. As eight bells sounded, the 

red, orange, and black ensign of Belgium 

was hauled slowly down from the flagstaff 

and presently the watchers saw the stars 

and stripes rise majestically in its stead. 

The officers and crew of the ship stood at 

attention, and the band played the “Star 

Spangled Banner,” and then the Captain 

read a short prayer. This change in the 

registry of the Kroonland was made in 

anticipation of the change in ocean traffic 

routes that will result from the completion 
of the Panama Canal. 

On Wednesday, January 3, 1912, the 
same ceremony took place on the Finland. 
If, inspired by this example, Congress 
should repeal the navigation laws that 
have stifled our mercantile marine for 
half a century, December 27, 1911, will 
be remembered as the end of the long 
period of decline that has so nearly driven 
the American flag from the seas, and as 
the first step toward the recovery of our 
proud preéminence in this field during 
the first seventy-five years of our national 
existence. 

Foreign observers of American progress 
at Panama are no longer asking one 
another, “Can they do it?” In place of 
this has arisen another question, equally 
important, “What will they*do with it?” 
What is to be the policy of the Federal 
Government with respect to the funda- 
mental matter of tolls? What are to be 
the charges for towage through the locks? 
What will be the charge, if any, for 


passengers? What facilities will be offered 
for coaling, for repairing, for taking on 
food supplies and water? Will a free port 
be provided where goods may be trans- 
ferred from one line to another, or ware- 
housed, without payment of customs duties 
or any undue hampering by customs 
regulations? 

Three plans as to the rate of tolls have 
been proposed: (1) That the rate be such 
as to yield the largest possible income on 
the nation’s investment; (2) that the 


- President be authorized virtually to make 


a present to the world at large of the 
$400,000,000 of American money invested 
in the canal, by making its use entirely 
free; and (3) that the rate of tolls be 
sufficiently high to yield a moderate in- 
come on the capital invested, yet so low as 


“to encourage the largest possible use of the 


waterway. The third plan now seems 
likely to be the one adopted by Congress 
during its present session, with the ad- 
ditional provision that no tolls whatever 
be paid by American shipping engaged in 
the coastwise trade — railroad-owned ton- 
nage excepted —and the possible exemp- 
tion of American shipping engaged in the 
foreign trade. If Congress decides thus to 
make the canal virtually free to vessels of 
American registry, several foreign govern- 
ments may do the same for their shipowners 
either by subsidies or by. refunding the 
tolls paid. In no event is the toll to 
exceed $1.25 per net registered ton, while 
it may be as much less as is consistent 
with providing for the actual maintenance 
and operation of the canal. 

Assuming, then, that the tolls will be 
moderate for all who are not exempt from 
paying any, what will be the probable effect 
of the canal upon existing ocean routes of 
commerce? What new routes will it 
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create? What buying and selling markets 
will it bring closer together? What coun- 
tries will it most benefit? What will be its 
probable effect upon our own export trade? 

The considerations that will decide 
shipowners whether to send their vessels 
by way of Panama or not will vary accord- 
ing to the type of ship, the traffic she is 
seeking, and the ports at which her voyage 
begins and ends. The distance saved 
by the canal will be an important con- 
sideration, but it will not be the only one, 
and in many cases it will be very far from 
being the decisive one. Four types of 
vessels may use the Panama Canal: sail- 
ing ships, barges, “tramp” steamships, 
and liners. What does the canal offer 
to these four classes of possible customers? 

From time immemorial the most pic- 
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of calms. Cases are on record of whaling 
ships becalmed in this locality that have 
been delayed so long as to miss the whaling 
season completely; and every mariner 
and ship owner dreads the uncertainty 
regarding the duration of a sailing voyage 
across these too tranquil waters. The- 
master of a sailing ship reckons his voyage 
in days, whereas the steamship captain 
reckons it in miles, but the necessity of 
making a wide detour out into the Pacific 
to catch a favoring breeze makes the dis- 
advantage of sail as compared with steam 
greater in this region than in almost any 
other except the Suez route. To go from 
Panama to San Francisco the sailer would 
travel nearly 2,000 miles farther than the 
steamer, taking 37 days on an average, as 
against less than 15 days for a 9-knot steam - 


THE DECLINE OF THE SAILING SHIP 








[Steam] 


YEAR NUMBER OF VESSELS 


NET TONS 


[Sail] 


NUMBER OF VESSELS NET TONS 





11,108 
13,256 
15,898 
19,153 
22,008 
22,473 


1890. 
1895. 
1900. 
1905. 
1910. 
1QII. 


8,295,514 
10,573,042 
13,856,513 
18,583,769 
23,046,122 
23,931,751 


9, 166,279 
8,219,661 
6,674,370 
6,037,501 
4,624,070 
4,365,582 


21,190 
17,112 
12,524 
10,603 
8,050 
7,614 








turesque of all ocean carriers has been the 
ship propelled by sails, but the march 
of steam is fast driving this type of vessel 


from the seas, as the accompanying 
table of steam and sail tonnage recorded 
in Lloyd’s shows. 

The Panama Canal will undoubtedly 
hasten rather than retard this rapid decline 
in sailing tonnage. Lieutenant Maury, 
the great authority of the middle of the 
last century on ocean winds and currents, 
wrote in 1866: 


If nature, by one of her convulsions, should 
rend the continent of America in twain and 
make a channel across the Isthmus of Panama 
or Darien as deep, as wide, and as free as the 
Straits of Dover, it would never become a 
commercial thoroughfare for sailing vessels, 
saving the outward bound and those that could 
reach it with leading winds. 


The reason for this opinion, the correct- 
ness of which is generally conceded, is that 
the west coast of Panama lies in a zone 


freighter and 11 days for a 12-knot steam- 
ship. Moreover, the Caribbean side of 
the canal is a region of light and baffling 
winds at some seasons, and of violent 
hurricanes at others; and thousands of 
coral reefs and many hundred miles of 
unlighted coasts render navigation in this 
locality exceptionally difficult and hazard- 
ous for sailers that are constantly liable 
to be blown off from the few well known 
and comparatively well lighted passages. 
As the United States owns 1,696 sailing 
vessels registered in Lloyd’s, of an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 1,195,898 tons, or nearly a 
fourth of the number and more than a 
fourth of the sailing tonnage there re- 
corded, some sailing vessels will un- 
doubtedly use the canal. But, in view 
of the steady decline of this type of ship 
as an ocean cargo carrier, and of the 
peculiar disadvantages that it will .en- 
counter in the Panama route, it is probable 
that the number will never be large, and 
that it will show a tendency to decline 
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gradually after it has attained: what may 
be regarded as its normal volume. For the 
most part such sailers as will use the canal 
will be lumber and grain carriers, and 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade as 
carriers of heavy and bulky freights. 
The extent to which barges such as are 
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This voyage is, on the whole, more danger- 
ous than the trip from New Orleans to the 
canal would be, and as coal can be brought 
down to New Orleans by river at the 
cheapest transportation rate on earth it 
seems very probable indeed. that a con- 
siderable barge traffic in coal will develop 
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HOW THE CURRENTS OF WORLD TRADE WILL 


SHOWING, ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, THE GREAT DISTANCES THAT THE CANAL WILL SAVE BY THE 
PACIFIC COAST AND THE ORIENT; AND INDICATING THAT PANAMA WILL 


extensively employed on many of our 
inland waterways will use the canal, has 
not yet been thoroughly investigated, but 
such an investigation contains many in- 
teresting possibilities. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the coal barges, towed by powerful 
ocean-going tugs, that are very common in 
the North Atlantic coasting trade, even 
making trips from Norfolk to Boston. 


to and through the canal—with a re- 
sulting lowering of the cost of bunkering 
coal at all points thus reached. There 
would be little or no difficulty in finding 
a profitable return cargo for such barges, 
as tropical hardwoods and dyewoods are 
shipped in abundance at many Central 
American ports. 
Every newspaper reader is familiar with 
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the arrivals and departures of the great terials of industry, and vast quantities of 
passenger liners—the “greyhounds of manufactured goods. The Panama Canal 
the sea” — whose very names are almost will unquestionably be used by - every 
household words. Actually, however, a tramp steamer whose route it will shorten 
very small part of the maritime business of if a Government refund of the tolls paid 
the world is handled by these famous and_ will render its passage virtually free. If 
imposing vessels. The bulk of the ocean there is no such refund the problem be- 
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FLOW AFTER THE PANAMA CANAL IS OPENED 


ELIMINATION OF CAPE HORN IN THE CARRIAGE OF FREIGHTS FROM EUROPE AND NEW YORK TO THE 
NOT COMPETE WITH SUEZ FOR THE EUROPEAN TRAFFIC TO INDIA 


transportation of the great commercial comes one of simple arithmetic — so many 
staples is done by chartered steamships, days’ steaming time saved at so much per 
that are usually called “tramps.” These day, against so much in tolls. Two other 
homely but exceedingly useful vessels elements, however, may interfere with 
slip in and out of the world’s great seaports taking the canal, even if it should prove 
almost unnoticed, but the list of commodi- nominally the cheaper route. One of 
ties they carry from one part of the world these is the necessity of coaling en route 
to another includes all the great foodstuffs on either the outward or the return journey. 
of mankind, most of the great raw ma-_ If coaling stations by the canal route are 
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scarce and the price of coal high the longer 
route may still have a slight advantage. 
The second element is the lack of facilities 
for repairs, revictualing, water supply, 
securing additional crew, and keeping 
in touch with the steamer’s owner or 
manager at home. If the plans of Colonel 
Goethals for making a gigantic freight 
distributing centre on the isthmus for 
meeting all these requirements are given 
effect by Congress, the Panama route may 
even attract tramp steamers from other 


I/ F 


San Francisco Exposition, the passenger 
type is not likely to use the canal, as any- 
body who wishes speed will naturally go 
overland by rail. The extent to which 
line steamship traffic for the other two 
types of carriers will be diverted to the 
canal will depend largely upon the peculiar 
conditions that exist along the routes 
which such steamers are now following. 
Two of these routes will be affected by 
the opening of the canal only to a relatively: 
small extent. These are the routes con- 
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THE TRUE RELATION OF PANAMA TO THE ORIENT 


NOTE THAT, ON A GLOBE, A COMPARATIVELY STRAIGHT LINE FROM PANAMA TO YOKOHAMA PASSES CLOSE 
TO ALL THE PACIFIC PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, THUS INDICATING THAT THESE PORTS WILL 


ATTAIN A NEW RANK IN WORLD TRADE 


routes that are actually shorter. If not, 
the lack of these facilities will offset to 
some extent any saving in distance. 

Line traffic carriers are of three types: 
the freighter, differing from the chartered 
tramp only in that its voyages are over a 
regular route, or that it has perhaps been 
designed primarily for a single type of 
cargo; the combination passenger and 
freight carrier; and lastly, the costly and 
luxurious type of express steamship built 
for passenger traffic only. Except for 
excursion traffic during the first years 
after the canal is opened and during the 


necting Europe and the United States, 
respectively, with the East coast of South 
America. The canal will give a shorter 
mail route to the River Plate ports, by 
way of Valparaiso and the Trans-Andean 
Railway, and a quicker route for com- 
mercial travelers from the United States, 
but freight will continue as heretofore. 
The great North Atlantic route between 
the United States and Europe will, how- 
ever, be very considerably affected by the 
canal — and in a way that a great many 
people do not anticipate. According to 
the Mercator’s projection map shown on 

















page 421, the shortest route from the 
English Channel to New York would 
appear to be a straight line drawn between 
those two points. Similarly, the shortest 
route from the Channel to Colon would 
seem to be a straight line between those 
two points. These two straight lines 
appear to diverge radically in direction. 
Actually, if traced on a globe, they will 
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This estimate, which is made by Prof. 
Emory R. Johnson in a report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, refers to the 
difference between the length of the direct 
voyage and that of the two voyages — 
from the Channel to New York and 
New York to Colon— combined. A 
glance at the map of the globe showing 
the North Atlantic Ocean will make this 








99 
THE “GREAT CIRCLE ROUTE FROM LIVERPOOL TO PANAMA 
fHIS ROUTE IS ONLY 314 MILES (ONE DAY’S STEAMING) SHORTER THAN THE ROUTE FROM LIVERPOOL TO 
NEW YORK TO PANAMA, THUS INDICATING THAT NEW YORK WILL BECOME A PORT OF CALL OF ALL VESSELS 
IN THE TRADE FROM NORTHERN EUROPE TO THE FAR EAST 


be found to be very nearly identical and 
to follow what mariners call the “great 
circle route” which runs parallel to the 
Atlantic coast line of the United States 
clear to the Gulf of Mexico. Vessels 
bound from northern Europe to Colon 
will follow this “great circle route” and 
thereby pass so close to New York that 
it would only be 314 miles farther from 
Liverpool to Colon by way of that city 
than by the shortest possible route. 


clear. Instead of following the great circle 
route past Bermuda, where no harbor 
accommodations for large vessels at present 
exist and no traffic whatever could be 
obtained, a steamship, by diverging gradu- 
ally to the northward, would arrive at 
New York, the greatest traffic producing 
port in the world. 

This fact has a very important and 
interesting bearing on the future traffic of 
the canal. It will enable vessels running 





424 
between Europe and points on the Pacific 
by way of the canal to coal at Norfolk, 
or discharge and take on cargo at New York 
or any other Atlantic port, at the cost of 
only a moderate day’s steaming. As the 
freight traffic between American and 
European ports is normally much heavier 
eastward than it is westward, there will 
be a great temptation to vessels that lack 
full cargoes and that are returning from 
Pacific ports by way of the canal to call 
at some American port where eastbound 
freight is known to be heavy. And, as 
cargoes from Europe to Pacific ports will 
probably not, at first, be equal to the 
capacity of the carriers, it is likely that 
these vessels will also call at New York 
on the outward passage to secure additional 
freight. This will greatly benefit American 
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route will no doubt begin as soon as the 
canal is opened. 
Of the routes directly affected by the - 


‘opening of the Panama Canal, by far the 


most important is that by way of the 
Suez Canal from Europe and the United 
States to the. Orient and Australasia. 
Running as it does directly through the 
heart of the greatest land mass in the 
world this route serves 1,300,000,000 of 
the earth’s population and bears a com- 
merce that has existed since the time of 
the Phoenicians. 
The accompanying table, showing the 
distances for full powered steamships by 
great circle sailing from New York and 
Liverpool to ports in the Far East and 
Australasia via Suez, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Panama, will indicate what 


DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL TO THE FAR EASTERN PORTS 














[From New York] [From Liverpool] 

VIA SUEZ VIA GOOD HOPE VIA PANAMA VIA SUEZ VIA PANAMA 
Bombay 8,186* 11,393 14,982 6,266* 17,610 
Colombo 8,629* 11,133 14,112 6,736* 16,740 
Calcutta . 9,829* 12,254 * 14,165 7,973" 16,794 
Singapore. 10,177* 12,409 12,522 8,329* 15,151 
Hongkong 11,628 13,687 11,190* 9,783* 13,819 
Manila 11,547 13,521 11,543” 9,699* 13,743 
Shanghai 12,384 14,457 10,645* 10,539* 13,274 
Yokohama 13,079 15,099 9,677* 11,234* 12,306 
Melbourne 13,009 12,838 9,945* 11,095* 12,574 
Sydney 13,471 13,306 9,691* 11,563* 12,220 
Wellington 14,387 14,034 8,522* 12,489 11,158* 





(Shortest distance in each case is indicated by *) 


manufacturers by increasing the number 
of sailings available for them to ship to 
these markets, and it will tend to make 
New York the great trans-shipping port 
for much of the Pacific coast trade by way 
of the canal, just as it is to-day the great 
trans-shipping port for the bulk of the 
West Indian trade. There will also be a 
vast amount of trans-shipment of mer- 
chandise that will be brought as far as 
New York in European bottoms to vessels 
of American register to be transported 
to our Pacific coast. Announcements 


have already been made regarding several 
lines of steamships that have been pro- 
jected to run from European ports to the 
canal and beyond, so that Panama traffic 
over this extension of the North Atlantic 


portions of the traffic are most likely to 
be diverted and what portions will un- 
doubtedly, or most probably, continue 
to go as at present. 

This table shows clearly the extent to 
which Panama is an American rather than 
a European proposition as regards the 
Orient, distances from New York being 
shortened for all ports beyond Singapore, 
and very greatly reduced for ports in 
Australia and New Zealand, whereas the 
only port in all this region for which the 
route from Liverpool by way of Panama 
will be shorter than by way of Suez is 
Wellington, N. Z. .The advantage in 
respect to distance which is against New 
York and in favor of Europe for every 
port in the table by the Suez route will be 














in favor of New York for all ports in 
Japan and Australasia. There will be 
practically no advantage either way in 
the case of Shanghai, China. Manila 
is almost precisely on the line of equi- 
distance from New York by either Suez 
or Panama and will therefore be the last 
stop of most of the steamers coming out 
by way of Panama. This will not make 
Manila the “gateway” to the Orient by 
this route—as some writers seem to 
assume. It will be the last port in the 
line. By way of Suez it is merely a port 
of call for such steamers as find it worth 
while to stop there on their way from Singa- 
pore to Hongkong. A glance at the map 
will make this clear. 

To sum up, the effect of the opening of 
the Panama Canal on the Suez route 
will undoubtedly be to divert all New 
York traffic to Australasia and Japan 
from the Suez route, and, as most of the 
ships to Japan go on at present to North 
and South China ports and Manila, this 
region also will probably be added to the 
sources for Panama tonnage. As these 
are chartered vessels and as return car- 
goes will normally be light they may go 
as far westward as Singapore for additional 
freight. Those vessels that go beyond 
this point, however, will probably return 
by way of Suez, whereas those that go to 
Java for sugar will be apt to return as they 
do now, by the Sunda Strait and Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The Cape of Good Hope route, which 
400 years ago destroyed the commercial 
supremacy of Venice, has in recent years 
waged a steadily losing battle with Suez 
for the trade of the Orient, although it 
has held a share of the trade with Aus- 
tralasia. Panama, with its saving of 
nearly 5,000 miles for American steamers, 
will undoubtedly divert practically all 
our Australian traffic from the Good 
Hope route; and, if toll rates at Panama 
are low and coaling facilities first class, 
much European traffic will probably prefer 
the Panama route to the Good Hope route, 
where coaling stations are few and far 
apart and prices generally rather high. 
For convenience in comparison, distances 
by the Good Hope route have been in- 
serted in the preceding table between those 
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MAKING THE ‘‘ KROONLAND” AN AMERICAN 


RAISING THE UNITED STATES FLAG ON A BELGIAN 
VESSEL IN NEW YORK HARBOR, TO TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THE PREFERENCE LIKELY TO BE SHOWN AMERICAN 
SHIPS IN THE TOLLS CHARGED FOR THE USE OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL 
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by Suez and by Panama.” In no instance 
are distances by this route the shortest of 
the three, but the ports in India and 
Ceylon are nearer by way of Good Hope 
than by way of Panama, so that the 
traffic of that region is not likely under any 
circumstances to take the new waterway. 

The Panama Canal can at most make a 
bid for only a portion of the existing 
traffic of the routes thus far discussed. 


continent of South America, either via 
Cape Horn — which many sailing vessels 
take — or via the Straits of Magellan. The 
subjoined table presents at a glance the 
situation with respect to this route, by 
showing how much shorter the distances 
are by way of Panama than by way of the 
Straits of Magellan for ships bound from 
New York and Liverpool to points along 
the West Coast of South America. 














Copyright by Enrique Miiller 


THE CANAL AS A WARTIME DEFENSE = 


DOUBLING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE NAVY BY SAVING 10,000 MILES OF THE VOYAGE PROM THE 
ATLANTIC COAST TO THE PACIFIC 


There remains one route from which the 
canal will, in all probability, divert prac- 
tically all of the inter-continental traffic 
new going over it. This is the route from 
the United States and Europe around the 


Obviously, the difference in favor of 
Panama is here so tremendous that any 
tolls could be profitably paid rather than 
steam from twice to three times as far. 
Some writers have stated that, as the 


DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL TO WEST COAST SOUTH AMERICAN PORTS 











[From New York] [From Liverpool] 

TO VIA MAGELLAN VIA PANAMA VIA MAGELLAN VIA PANAMA 
es 10,423 2,864 10,722 5,003 
ee. ££ « «+ » »« + Se 3,359 10,072 6,098 
Sk co ee co 4,021 9,591 6,760 
Valparaiso. . . . . . 8,461 4,030 8,831 7,309 
a a ee ie 4,838 8,600 9.597 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF THE SEAS 
THE “‘KRONPRINCESSIN CECILIE” OF THE NORTH GERMAN LLOYD, A TYPE OF THE EXPRESS 
STEAMERS THAT ARE BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR SWIFT AND LUXURIOUS PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND THAT 
WILL NOT BE GREATLY AFFECTED BY THE OPENING OF THE PANAMA CANAL 











difference between the Panama route and 
the Magellan route to Coronel is only 
1,000 miles, many vessels will go by the 
older route to Southern Chile, and as far 
northward as Valparaiso. This is quite 
improbable for the reason that these two 
ports do not offer sufficient traffic for a 
9,000-mile trip with no other stops, 
whereas the voyage down the coast from 
Panama has the advantage of a possible 
call at New York both ways, together 
with calls at many smaller ports. 

This, then, may fairly be regarded as 
one route that will become the exclusive 
property of Panama —a route starting 
in Europe and following the “great circle” 
to or near New York, thence along the 


Atlantic seaboard of the United States 
and southward to Colon, and from Panama 
southward to Coronel. The present vol- 
ume of traffic by Magellan Straits, around 
Cape Horn, and across the Panama Rail- 
road combined is no criterion as to what 
the traffic may become with a new route 
so much shorter, quicker, and cheaper as 
this will be. The people of Chile expect 
a five-fold increase in their trade with the 
United States alone in the next decade. 

A second new route will also follow the 
great circle — but this time in the Pacific. 
Apparently the shortest route from 
Panama across the Pacific to Yokoha- 
ma would follow a straight line across 
the Pacific on the Mercator map. The 

















THE ‘“‘ HOBO” OF THE SEAS 





A “TRAMP” STEAMER, AN EXAMPLE OF THESE HUMBLE BUT UBIQUITOUS AND SERVICEABLE 
CARRIERS OF THE WORLD’S MERCHANDISE, TO WHICH THE OPENING OF THE CANAL WILL MEAN AN 
ANNUAL SAVING OF MILLIONS OF MILES OF TRAVEL 
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A WHALE THAT IS A BEAST OF BURDEN 


A WHALEBACK BARGE OF THE GREAT LAKES, WHICH CARRIES WHEAT OR OIL, AND THE USEFULNESS OF 
WHICH WILL PROBABLY BE DOUBLED BY ITS ADAPTATION TO TRAFFIC THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 


globe, however, shows the surprising 
fact that the west coast of the United 
States and the east coast of Asia, instead 
of facing each other across thousands of 
miles of water, are actually on a line with 
each other. The “great circle route” 
from Panama to Yokohama passes so close 
to San Francisco that a deviation of 114 
miles would enable a steamer to call there. 
Honolulu is 300 miles distant from the 
shortest route, and it is therefore probable 
that most steamers will call at San Fran- 
cisco, or some other port on the Pacific 


mainland, on the western trip, where 
additional cargo for the Orient is more 
likely than in the Hawaiian Islands. On 
the return trip there will always be cargo 
for Europe among the Pacific coast ports 
of the United States, so one or more of 
these will probably be ports of call on the 
return voyage of steamers running be- 
tween Europe and the Orient via Panama. 

For Australian ports two routes from 
Panama are probable, one directly to 
New Zealand without stop, and thence 
to Sydney; the other by Tahiti or some 














A SOURCE OF AMERICAN PROFIT FROM THE CANAL 


CHEAPLY FREIGHTED COAL, BROUGHT BY BARGES FROM PITTSBURGH TO NEW ORLEANS AND TRANS- 
SHIPPED TO PANAMA FOR SALE TO THE STEAMERS THAT USE THE CANAL 
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other island group in the southern Pacific. 
These Australian routes, as well as the 
Yokohama and Oriental great circle route 
across, or rather around, the North Pacific, 
will be essentially freight routes, with 
very little passenger traffic; but the route 
down the West Coast of South America 
has passenger traffic possibilities that will 
call for combination steamers of good size 
and speed. A freight route that is already 
in existence, bringing Hawaiian sugar to 
the east coast of the United States by way 
of the Tehuantepec Railroad, will con- 
tribute about 600,000 tons of traffic 
annually to the Panama Canal totals, 
beginning the day the canal is opened, 
and having a prospect of rapid growth to 
1,500,000 tons in the near future. This 
route is served by a fleet of modern cargo 
steamers, with five new vessels now 
building. On most maps showing ocean 
steamship lines, the Hawaiian Islands and 
several other insular groups are depicted 
as centres of a score or so of different 
lines radiating to all points of the compass. 
These lines, however, while useful as 
indicating steaming distances or directions, 
seldom represent actual routes over which 
vessels regularly ply. Honolulu is a port 
of call for several steamship lines between 
Pacific ports and the Orient and Australia, 
but not for vessels running in all the 
directions indicated on such maps. 

This readjustment of the ocean traffic 
routes of the commercial world will affect, 
directly or indirectly, more than _ half 
the countries on the globe. Next to the 
United States, the republics situated along 
the western coast of South America will 
be most benefited. At present these 
republics are profoundly handicapped as 
regards both their commerce and their in- 
dustries, because the only routes available 
for them are the long and dangerous route 
by the Straits of Magellan, or the shorter 
but costly route over the Isthmus of 
Panama with its double handling of 
freight. Owing to the length of the 
voyage much of this traffic has always 
been by sail, and that has given Europe 
an advantage, as the sailing voyage from 
the English Channel is ten days less than 
from New York. The completion of the 
canal will substitute a swift steam service 
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THE VANISHING SAILER 


OF THE OLD ROMANTIC TYPE, NOW GIVING WAY TO 
THE SWIFTER AND MORE CAPACIOUS STEAMSHIPS; 
TO WHICH THE CANAL WILL BE OF LITTLE BENEFIT 
BECAUSE IT LIES IN A BELT OF CALMS 
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SUEZ, THE FIRST GREAT CANAL 


WHICH ALMOST DESTROYED THE TRAVEL BY THE 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, AS THE PANAMA CANAL WILL 


NEARLY END THE TRAVEL BY CAPE HORN. PANAMA WILL DEPRIVE SUEZ OF MUCH ORIENTAL TRAFFIC 


over a route one third as long — a change 
that in itself will vastly increase the 
volume of the traffic. There will without 
doubt be a large influx of American and 
European capital into these West Coast 
countries as soon as the canal is finished; 
and the new enterprises thus inaugurated 
will in turn lead to still greater traffic. 
Panama will give the United States a 
3,000-mile advantage over Europe in 
place of the to-day disadvantage just 
mentioned. For return cargoes Peru will 
contribute sugar, Ecuador cacao, and Chile 


nitrate of soda from its northern ports of 
Iquique and Antofagasta to the. amount 
of more than two million tons annually. As 
the saving by the canal or the voyage from 
Iquique is 5,200 miles, far more of this 
product will come to the United States 
than formerly, and it will come by the 
canal. For Liverpool the saving is 2,831 
miles and for Hamburg 2,852 — probably 
enough to send vessels for these points 
by the canal, although this would depend 
on the rate of tolls and the size and operat- 
ing cost of each steamer. 














A GREAT TRADE CENTRE THAT THE CANAL WILL AFFECT 


CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, ON THE GOOD HOPE ROUTE, WHICH WILL LOSE SOME OF ITS TRAFFIC TO 
THE NEW ROUTE BY WAY OF PANAMA 
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Of the West Coast South American 
countries, Chile will probably benefit to 
a greater extent than any other, being 
largely in the temperate zone, and already 
possessing a stable and efficient govern- 
ment, a very considerable railroad system, 
an energetic and industrious population, 
and many industries of great economic 
promise. Peru, where the greatest need 
at present is capital to develop its agri- 
cultural and mineral resources — most of 
its best lands requiring irrigation — 
expects to see its industries and commerce 
double within the next decade. Ecuador, 
already the chief source of one of the 


can now enter at the front foor, avoiding 
the costly haul over the continental divide 
now necessary in two of them. Salvador, 
like the South American republics above 
mentioned, has no outlet on the Atlantic 
and will probably see its foreign trade 
vastly increased as traffic routes to it by 
the canal are developed. Mexico will 
perhaps gain less relatively than any of 
these countries, but as its West Coast 
states are commercially larger and more 
important than those of some of its south- 
ern neighbors its absolute gain will be 
even greater. 

In the Orient, Japan will undoubtedly 








THE HARBOR AT SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


EVEN THE PORTS OF THE ANTIPODES EXPECT TO FEEL A STIMULATING IMPULSE TO THEIR TRADE 
FROM THE OPENING OF THE CANAL 


world’s great agricultural staples, cacao, 
offers a wide field for capital and industrial 
development, as does also Bolivia. Colom- 
bia, though already possessing an Atlantic 
seaboard, will be immensely benefited 
by the openirig to world commerce of its 
now almost unknown ports on the Pacific. 
The Central Amefican republics of Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Guate- 
mala are in the same position, with the 
added fact that the bulk of the population 
of each of them lives on the Pacific slope. 
Heretofore the commerce of Europe and 
America has been trickling into these 
countries by the Atlantic back door. It 


be the chief gainer by the canal, Baron 
Kenko Kimotsuki estimating recently that 
$150,000,000 would hardly represent the 
country’s eventual revenue from supplying 
coal to the new coaling ports, and water at 
Japanese ports, and repairing and out- 
fitting the enlarged mercantile navies that 
would put in at Yokohama and other 
leading ports of the Island Empire. 
Japanese economists expect a vast increase 
of traffic between Japan and the East coast 
of the United States and Europe as a 
result of the canal. Shipping men and 
merchants are aiready making active 
preparations to meet the new conditions 
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AN AMERICAN PORT THAT EXPECTS GREAT THINGS OF PANAMA 
SAN FRANCISCO WHICH, WITH OTHER WESTERN PORTS, THE CANAL WILL PUT WITHIN A DAY’S SAILING 


OF THE “‘“GREAT CIRCLE’ 


that will then exist. Conditions for the 
rest of the Far East, as the table of dis- 
tances shows, will not be so profoundly 
modified as to occasion any particular 
preparation, although a new alternative 
route, with the prospect of a very con- 
siderable increase in shipping, will promote 
commercial and industrial activity to 
some extent. In Australia and New 
Zealand the greatly reduced distance to 
the United States East coast will bring 
about a considerable increase in trade with 
this country, with substantial benefit to 


* ROUTE OF VESSELS BOUND FROM EUROPE AND NEW YORK TO CHINA AND JAPAN 


Australasian buyers in many closely com- 
petitive lines. 

It will be, however, the United States 
that after all will reap the largest benefits 
from the new waterway. Pacific Coast 
grain and lumber will secure a vastly 
shorter route to Europe; Southern cotton 
to the Orient; Eastern coal to Panama, 
Central and Southern America for both 
bunkering and industrial use; Southern 
lumber to these countries and the Orient; 
iron and steel products and general manu- 
factures to the entire circle of markets 
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WHERE THE CANAL WILL MULTIPLY BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CALLAO, PERU, 


ONE OF THE PORTS ON THE WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA THAT THE NEW ROUTE 
WILL BRING THOUSANDS OF MILES NEARER TO NEW YORK AND EUROPE 


























HOW PANAMA WILL ALTER TRADE 














‘“THE GATEWAY OF THE ORIENT” 


HONGKONG, WHICH THE CANAL WILL BRING SO MUCH NEARER TO EUROPE BY THE ROUTE BY NEW YORK 
AND PANAMA THAT NEW YORK WILL PROBABLY BECOME THE WORLD CENTRE OF FAR EASTERN TRADE 


surrounding the Pacific. Along each of 
the new ocean routes above described and 
at their diverging termini are a score of 
seaports that the canal will bring nearer 
to our shipping points. Behind each of 
these ports are scores of cities to which 
our manufacturers will thus have improved 
transportation facilities and _ resultant 
broader demands. All the elements in 
the new situation that the canal will 
produce mean larger opportunity, but the 
time remaining during which to prepare 
the foundations upon which increased 


business relations must ultimately rest 
is very short. No trade, even in the zones 
that the canal will bring the closest to us, 
“belongs” to American manufacturers. 
Banking facilities, safe and strong trade 
connections, wise adjustments of products 
to local trade requirements and preferences, 
arrangement of all the multitudinous de- 
tails of an export campaign designed not 
merely to win but to hold the trade 
of the buyer overseas — all these things 
must be looked after during the next 
twelve months! 











A DEPOT OF THE NEW PACIFIC TRADE 


THE PIER AT YOKOHAMA, WHERE PREPARATIONS ARE UNDER WAY TO_ REAP THE MILLIONS THAT THE 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT EXPECTS THE OPENING OF THE CANAL TO ADD TO ITS PEOPLE’S COMMERCE 














PICTURESQUE NEW YORK 
SECOND ARTICLE 


AS SEEN AND DESCRIBED IN CHARCOAL SKETCHES AND TEXT 


BY 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


NO. 5 WEST 28TH STREET 


OU might think you were in 
Venice within reach of your 

gondola. 
Here on these stone flags are 
lichen-stained pozzos; cracked 
marble seats; crouching lions; carved 
mantels; soup-bowl-shaped fountains sup- 
ported by tailless dolphins — to say noth- 
ing of Venuses, Apollos, Madonnas, and 

Mercuries. 

Up the wall of the adjoining house an 
ambitious wisteria worms its way through 
a wooden trellis — just as the grape vines 
do in Italy —its leaves clustered around 
scarred bas-reliefs, coats of arms, plaster 
shields, brackets, and busts. All about 
are rusty iron fire-dogs; iron chests 
knobbed with big-headed rivets; pots, 
pans, shovels, tongs, and the motley sal- 
vage of an oft-picked scrap-heap. 

Half way into the yard stands a low, 
squat building where my lady once kept 
her carriage. This has a wide-open mouth 
of a door, and above it two little twinkling 
eyes of windows peeping over low flower 
boxes. When the squatty little building 
opens its mouth in a laugh — and it does 
at the approach of a customer — you can 
see clear down its throat and as far up as 
its roof timbers. Inside, under the rafters, 
against the mouldy walls, hiding the dusty 
windows, are old furniture, stuffs, brass, 
china in and out of cupboards, miniatures 
in and out of frames, prints, engravings, 
autographs —one conglomerate mass 


of heterogeneous matter—some good, 
some bad, and some abominable — but 
all charmingly arranged and all a delight 
to the eye, so harmonious is the coloring 
and so restful and inviting the atmosphere 
in which they are housed. Outside are 


plates, hanging lamps, signs, tongs, bel- 
lows, rugs — nailed up, tied up, plastered 
up, hung on spikes —all ways and any 
way so they’ll stick tight and can be seen. 

Again I say I might be within reach of 
my gondola. In fact | know just such 
another place but a stone’s throw from the 
Grand Canal and at the rear of Lady 
Layard’s palazzo. The difference is that 
within the City of the Doges the antiques, 
especially the marbles, are carved in a shop 
at the end of the Campo and soaked in 
the Canal over night sometimes for weeks 
to give them that peculiar XV Century 
tone so beloved ‘by our connoisseurs. 


‘Here at No. 5, no such doubt of their 


authenticity can arise. The Custom 
House certificate not only proves it, but 
renders further discussion impossible. 

I hear to my great delight that this No. 
5 is tied up in some way, and that the 
predatory Sky-scraper is held in abeyance. 
It may be that there is some flaw in the 
title; or a defective will; or that some old 
skinflint is getting even with a grandson 
yet unborn. I sincerely hope all this, 
or any part of it, istrue. I sincerely hope, 
too, that the troubles may continue 
indefinitely, and that for all time this, or 
some other, open air bric-a-brac genius 
will here find a resting place for his col- 
lection. One twist of your heel from the 
crowded sidewalk and you are inside its 
protecting fence, and not only inside, but 
away from the rush and rumble, the snort 
and chug, the cry of the pedler and news- 
boy; out of sight too, of the monstrosities 
of modern architecture climbing up each 
other’s backs on their way to the stars. 

Perhaps the State or City might vote 
an appropriation to buy it and keep it as 
it is. Don’t laugh! Listen: 

In my beloved Venice there has stood 
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WEST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 


CHARCOAL SKETCH BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


for two centuries on the edge of San 
Trovaso, an old squero where during that 
time thousands of gondolas, barcos, and 
lesser craft have been either made new, 
repaired, or patched, inside and out. Back 
from the water is a rickety building crooned 


over by a tender old vine, cooling its 
parched sunburnt skin with soft shadows. 
Behind this is a white-washed wall and 
against it always one or more adorable 
sooty black boats — often big barcos — 
and over all the haze from the burning 
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kettles drifting down the lazy canal. For 
all these years it has been the Mecca of the 
lover of the picturesque the world over — 
painters who gloat over its every line, 
curve, tone, and shadow as they do over 
the gold and bronze of San Marco. 

When its last owner died a few years 
ago, the big flour mill up the Giudecca 
pounced upon the site for a ten-story 
barrel factory. Then, a howl of protest 
went up that made each member of the 
Syndic clap his fingers to his ears to save 
his hearing. The next day eighty thou- 
sand lira were handed over to the heirs. 

It is still a squero; my own gondola 
was repaired there last summer. Not a 
single thing has been moved — not even 
a pitch kettle. 


CASTLE GARDEN 


MOST disreputable person is this 
A bungalow of a fort that sits on 

the edge of Battery Park, as if 
ruminating on the dismal failure of its 
life. In its youth no one of its class was 
more exclusive, set apart as it was from 
its fellows at the end of a bridge. It 
must have sentries too, and a portcullis — 
big guns, and a powder magazine — these 
to defend the Cause to which it had 
pledged its most sacred honor. 

When these appointments were dis- 
covered to be purely ornamental — the 
guns never being fired except in honor 
of the Owner — the people became con- 
temptuous, destroyed the bridge and filled 
in the intervening space. Then the mor- 
tars and siege pieces were dragged out and 
sent either to the melting pot or to guard 
cast-iron dogs and lead dolphins in sub- 
urban parks. 

Though his friends stormed and raved, 
swearing dreadful oaths—he had to 
submit to still another outrage — that of 
having his name changed from Clinton 
—a most honorable patronymic — to Gar- 
den — one of new birth and, at the time, 
of unknown origin. 

Then followed the crowning disgrace 
—the inner circle of the fighting space 
was floored over; lights were strung; 
seats for an orchestra arranged; and he was 
given over for a dance hall. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


When taunted for his perfidy he threw 
back in the teeth of his persecutors the 
excuse that many patriots had, under 
stress of fate, exchanged the sword for the 
slipper — quoting any number of French 
refugees with which the City swarmed and 
who, at the moment, were cutting pigeon 
wings for a living. 

When the alterations were complete, 
his old bumptiousness returned. He 
would entertain none but the most dis- 
tinguished. Thus it was that Lafayette 
received a joyous welcome; that Kossuth 
was able to set three thousand people 
crazy; that opera stars could shine for 
consecutive nights, and that one political 
party in celebrating its victory opened 
three pipes of wine and forty barrels of 
beer. 

The one triumphant moment of his life, 
however, came in 1850 — one which came 
near reinstating him in public opinion, 
and would have done so, had he not been 
too proud to acknowledge his obligations 
to Barnum, that Prince of Showmen. 
Never were so many people packed be- 
neath his circular roof; mobs besieging 
the doors; men and women pasted flat 
against the walls —a wide, clear stage 
with flickering footlights awaiting her 
entrance. 

A curtain parted and she floated out 
— slowly — gently — as a shaft of sun- 
shine moves, illuminating everything about 
it. Then a mighty shout went up; roofs 
and walls crashed together in the tumult 
of welcome. 

There are a few old fellows still above 
ground who remember the scene and who 
will tell you how her voice soared through 
the hushed air. How like a bird in flight 
it rose, quivered and rose again until every 
breath was held and tears from hundreds 
of eyes blurred the vision of her beauty. 
Fat Barnum pounded his white-gloved 
hands until he was on the verge of a collapse, 
and the house roared and stamped for 
more, and the place became a bedlam — 
and so it continued until the curtain fell. 

For years afterward only swarms of 
emigrants — eight millions of them — 
made a pigeon-roost of these openings — 
alighting for a day only to spread their 
wings for a second flight. Of their joys 
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CLINTON COURT 


CHARCOAL SKETCH BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH 





1912, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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PICTURESQUE NEW YORK 


and sorrows no record remains — except 
the summing up of the size of the flocks 
and the directions in which they winged 
their way. ‘ 
Should you, however, care to revive 
one of its old time memories, sit down 
under this same circular roof some after- 
noon when the shadows are lengthening, 
and while you watch the multi-colored 
* fish glide and flash in the old embrasures, 
let your imagination play over that wonder- 
ful night when Jenny Lind sang out of “a 
heart full of goodness,” and if you listen 
long enough you may, perchance, again 
catch echoing through the overhead rafters, 
the cadences of the old familiar song that 
stirred the breathless mob to tears — 


“— there’s no place like home.” 


THE LITTLE CHURCH 
AROUND THE CORNER 


HIS patch of green and flowers, 
snuggled close in the arms of the 
Great City, should be holy ground 

to every lover of the Arts. 

The views of our Clergy are broader 
than they were in the old days when dear 
George Holland was laid away to rest. 
Those of us who knew him, and who love 
his sons, still remember the sting of that 
direct slap in the face when his body was 
refused Christian burial, and our indigna- 
tion and subsequent disgust when all the 
facts became known. Let our dear Joseph 
Jefferson tell the story in his own words: 


When George Holland died I at once started 
in quest of the minister, taking one of Mr. 
Holland’s sons with me. On arriving at the 
house I explained to the reverend gentleman 
the nature of my visit, and arrangements were 
made for the time and place at which the funeral 
was to be held. Something, | can scarcely say 
what, gave me the impression that I had best 
mention that Mr. Holland was an actor. I 
did so in a few words, and concluded by pre- 
suming that probably this would make no 
difference. I saw, however, by the restrained 
manner of the minister and an unmistakeable 
change in the expression of his face, that it 
would make, at least to him, a great deal of 
difference. After some hesitation he said 
that he would be compelled, if Mr. Holland 
had been an actor, to decline holding the 
service at the church. 
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While his refusal to perform the funeral rites 
for my old friend would have shocked, under 
ordinary circumstances, the fact that it was 
made in the presence of the dead man’s son 
was more painful than I can describe. | 
turned to look at the youth, and saw that his 
eyes were filled with tears.. He stood as one 
dazed with a blow just realized; as if he felt the 
terrible injustice of a reproach upon the kind 
and loving father who had often kissed him in 
his sleep, and had taken him on his knee when 
the boy was old enough to know the meaning 
of the words, and told him to grow up to be an 
honest lad. I was hurt for my young friend, 
and indignant with the man — too much so to 
reply, and I rose to leave the. room with a 
mortification that |] cannot remember to have 
felt before or since. I paused at the door and 
said: 

“Well, sir, in this dilemma is there no other 
church to which you can direct me, from which 
my friend can be buried?” 

He.replied that — “There was a little church 
around the corner” where I might get it done 
—to which | answered: 

“Then if this be so, God bless the Little 
Church Around the Corner,” and so | left 
the house. 7 


And so I say —as we all do — “God 
bless the Little Church Around the 
Corner,” not only for that one Christian 
act but for its well merited rebuke to the 
hypocrite and the Pharisee the world over. 


CLINTON COURT 


HERE may be worm-eaten, fly- 
specked records hidden in some 
old brass-handled bureau drawer 
telling the story of this forgotten nook or 
there may be, on the walls of our 
Historical Societies, properly framed and 
labeled data and maps showing why it 
was that this most modest, respectable 
court was first elbowed, and then chuckled 
neck and heels into a corner to make 
room for once aristocratic Eighth Street 
— but so far I have not seen them. 
Patchen Place and Milligan Place, and 
half a dozen others still nurse their in- 
dignities and will tell you how they hid 
behind their fences expecting that the up- 
heaval would soon be over and their rights 
restored, only to find themselves hope- 
lessly side-tracked and financially ruined. 
But, after all, what difference does it 
make? The old-time flavor is still left 
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and so are the queer steps that tell of the 
myriads of passing feet, and so too are 
the queerer roofs that sheltered them — 
linking the past with the present and, 
almost, without a break; the history, so 
to speak, of a hundred years without a 
single volume missing. 

It was raining when I first saw this 
victim through the wooden gate shutting 
it off from the surge of the pavements, and 
began to take in its picturesque dilapida- 
tion. An old black mammy, a shawl 
hooded over her head and clothes-pinned 
tight under her chin by one skinny finger, 
was peering out the first doorway on my 
left, as I entered from under the spread 
legs of the modern house fronting the 
street curb. - 

“You live here, Auntie?” I called out. 
All old black mammies are “Auntie” to 
me. I learned that when I was a boy. 

“Yas, sir — been yere more’n ten years.” 

“Where were you raised?” That’s 
another of my opening questions when | 
begin to make friends with an old darky. 
I get the state then, in which they were 
born and a minute later the name of the 
old “ Marster’”’ who owned them or their 
fathers. She evidently understood — had, 
no doubt, been asked that same question 
before, for she bridled up with: 

“T ain’t none of yo’ No’th Americans 
—I’m from Brazil. Ain’t nobody roun’ 
yere like me an’ dere’s nothin’ but colored 
people upstairs and down in every one ob 
dese houses,” and in went her head and 
the door closed with a bang. 

I was glad. | had come to make a study 
of black and white, and the materials were 
within reach. I passed her stone step, 
walked to the other end of the court and 
took in its salient features. 

On either side of a short, narrow court- 
yard sat a row of low, two-story, dingy, 
soot-begrimed houses staring each other 
out of countenance — a pastime in which 
they have indulged since the days of their 
youth. Those on the right are served 
with high wooden stoops and handrails; 
those on the left have only squatty stone 
steps, the door-sills level with the brick 
pavement, which explains at a glance one 
cause of their social differences. Climb- 
ing up each front, as if determined to be 


rid of the intolerable situation, fire- 
escapes mount hand over hand, stopping 
now and then at some window to catch 
their breath. Here and there one more 
friendly than the others plays cats-cradle 
with its neighbor across the bricks — the 
strings laden with the week’s wash. 

At the farthest end — the one opposite 
the street entrance —rises a high wall, 
spitting steam through a pipe on its top 
edge. This shuts out most of the light 
and all the sunshine, intensifying the gloom. 

Not a flower on any window sill; not 
a green thing growing; no trees, no shrubs, 
no weeds. No bit of yellow, or red, or 
blue stopping a hole in a broken sash, or 
draping a pane. Even the old pump 
which has worked away for half a century 
is painted black, and so is the single city 
gas lamp; and so are the cats that slink 
in and out—(born that way —not 
painted). 

Has then the Negro, when left to him- 
self — and he is absolute in Clinton Court 
—no sense of beauty, no love for flowers, 
no hunger for color? Rent the smallest 
room of the dingiest attic in either row 
to a Latin and the first tomato can emptied 
would be filled with a geranium. Why 
should not the Negro do the same thing? 
He loves music, the double-shuffle, and the 
rattle of the dice. All require imagination. 

I am going again to Clinton Court when 
the summer is at its full and watch the 
windows, and if there is still no sign of life 
you scientists who make a study of such 
things might better get busy. It is a 
problem worth the studying. 
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NE pastime of the American 
public is the manly sport of 
throwing mud. A shovelful of 

scandalous mud —a clean white target 
and many a reputable and disreputable 
citizen is having the time of his life. 

We bespatter our philanthropists, our 
statesmen, merchants, lawyers, and divines. 

We vilify our art, our architecture — 
(I take a hand in that sometimes myself) 
—our literature, or anything else about 
which some one has spoken a good word. 

One of the time honored institutions 


























OUR DANGER IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


of our land — one which has never ceased 
to be the centre of abuse —is the New 
York Stock Exchange. Here conspiracies 
are organized for robbing the poor and 
grinding the rich; so despicable and dam- 
nable that Society is appalled. Here 
plots are hatched which will eventually 
destroy the Nation, and here the Gold 
Barons defraud the innocent and the 
unwary, by stock issues based solely on 
hot air and diluted water. Here Senators 
are made, Congressmen debauched, and 
judges instructed —even plans consum- 
mated for the seduction and capture of 
the Supreme Court. 

All this is true — absolutely true — 
you have only to read the daily papers to 
be convinced of it. 

There is one thing, however, which you 
will not find in the daily papers. It is 
not sufficiently interesting to the average 
reader who needs his hourly thrill. 

And this one thing is the unimpeachable, 
clear, limpid honesty of its members. 

When you buy a house, even if both 
parties sign, the agreement is worthless 
unless you put up one American dollar 
and get the other fellow’s receipt for it in 
writing. If you buy a horse or a cow, or 
anything else of value, the same precaution 
is necessary. So too, if you sign a will. 
Your own word is not good enough. You 
must get two others to sign with you be- 
fore the Surrogate is satisfied. 
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None of this in the Stock Exchange. A 
wink, or two fingers held, up is enough. 
Often in the thick of the fight when the 
floor of the Exchange is a howling mob, 
when frenzied brokers shout themselves 
hoarse and stocks are going up and down 
by leaps and bounds, and ruin or fortune 
is measured by minutes, the lifting of a 
man’s hand over the heads of the crowd 
is all that binds the bargain. 

What may have happened in the half 
hour’s interim before the buyer and seller 
can compare and confirm, makes no 
difference in the bargain. It may be ruin 
— possibly is — to one or the other; but 
there is no crawling — no equivocation 
—no saying you didn’t understand — or 
“I was waving to the man behind you.” 
Just the plain, straight, unvarnished truth 
— “Yes, that’s right — send it in.” 

If it be ruin, the loser empties out on 
the table everything he has in his pockets; 
everything he has in his bank; all his 
houses, lots, and securities —often his 
wife’s jewels, and pays thirty, forty, or 
seventy per cent. — as the case may be. 

What he has saved from the wreck are 
his integrity and his good name. In 
this salvage lies the respect with which 
his fellows hold him. 

Every hand is now held out. He has 
stood the test — he has made good. Let him 
have swerved by hair’s breadth and his 
career in the Street would have been ended. 
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WHERE THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


IS THREATENED BY THE 


INTOLERABLE 


CONDITIONS THAT WE HAVE PERMITTED TO GROW UP 
IN THE LATIN “‘REPUBLICS” 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


HAT are the people 
of the United States 
going to do about 
Central America and 
the Caribbean? Are 
we ever going even to realize that we 
have a great problem and a great danger 


lying at our doors? Are we going to 
awaken to the gravity of the biggest ex- 
ternal question we may ever have to meet, 
before some sudden crisis startles us into 
hurried action? Are we going to let the 
intolerable conditions prevailing in the 
countries to the south of us continue, 
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going to let American continental politics 
drift along, until we find ourselves, as we 
certainly shall, in trouble with the long- 
patient Powers-of other continents? 

South of the United States, on the main- 
land of North America, lie seven inde- 
pendent states. In one of them, Mexico, 
a dictator maintained something like 
settled government for thirty years before 
the breaking out of revolution last year; 
another, Panama, has just entered on 
precarious national life; the remaining 
five have been for generations theatres 
of almost continual wars, internal and 
external, insurrections and _ revolutions. 
In the midst of the Caribbean three more 
independent “republics” support tumult- 
uous existences. On the South American 
shore of that sea two more sovereign 
states, accustomed to revolution and often 
threatened by foreign cupidity, complete 
a troubled scene, the contemplation of 
which ought to fill every thoughtful citizen 
of the United States with deep concern. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE IMPERILLED 


And it is a scene which must be con- 
templated. Not only because disorder 
is more widespread and the scene more 
hopeless than ever before, but also be- 
cause the opening of the Panama Canal 
next year is going to bring those twelve 
countries into new relations with the 
United States and with the world. The 
opening of the canal will give the Powers 
of other continents, Europe and Asia — 
the prospect has already given them — 
a new and vital interest in these lands. A 
foot-hold near the canal has suddenly 
become an object glittering in the eyes 
of every ambitious government. The 
Monroe Doctrine, which has been allowed 
to go practically unchallenged since its 
enunciation a century ago, is now for the 
first time seriously endangered — for now 
for the first time there has come into being 
a sufficient reason to challenge it. 

The only ground upon which the prin- 
ciples of Monroe could be challenged 
would be the misbehavior of one of the 
countries which have so long been per- 
mitted to shelter themselves behind it. 
Now, we are doing two very bad and very 
dangerous things for these countries. We 
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are neglecting them ourselves, and we 
are forbidding anybody else to attend to 


them. That is, we are encouraging them 


to misbehave. Our standing notice to 
the world that no other Power will be 
permitted to interfere in any American 
country has acted as an encouragement 
to irresponsibility in Latin America. Se- 
cure behind our guarantee against punish- 
ment from abroad and our unwillingness 
to administer punishment ourselves, suffer- 
ing from our refusal to let Europe help 
them or to help them ourselves, most of 
the countries clustering around the Carib- 
bean have sunk into deeper and deeper 
mires of misrule, unmatched for pro- 
fligacy and violence anywhere on earth. 
Revolution follows revolution; one band 
of brigands succeeds another; atrocities 
revenge atrocities; the plundered people 
grow more and more abject in poverty 
and slavishness; vast natural resources 
lie neglected, while populations decrease, 
civilization recedes, and the jungle ad- 
vances; national debts mount to incredible 
sums; and scores of warring chieftains and 
rival irresponsible “governments” do their 
best to bring their benevolent protector 
into conflict with the Great Powers of 
other continents. 

The thing has come to an intolerable 
pass. As these words are written, revo- 
lutionists are in the field in four republics 
of the region, Mexico, Honduras, Santo 
Domingo, and Cuba; in three more, 
where as yet rebellion has not come into 
the open, the prisons are full of plotters 
who have failed with pistols, daggers, and 
dynamite bombs. Others are preparing 
for “elections’’ which are certain to be 
signals for uprisings. Three are struggling 
in hopeless bankruptcy; another, newly 
wrecked by audacious looters, is being 
forced to confess bankruptcy. And the 
eye of Europe is turning with more 
thoughtful interest upon the scene. 


I have lately returned from a visit to 
ten Central American and Caribbean 
capitals, as an unofficial member of .the 
party headed by the Secretary of State 
of the United States, Mr. Knox, on Special 
Mission to the Governments there. This 
article is an absolutely non-official and 
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private affair; no statement, sentiment, 
nor view contained in it is to be ascribed 
to Mr. Knox or to be taken in any way 
as even a reflection of any official state- 
ment, sentiment, or view.. Its conclusions 
are very far from agreeing with those enter- 
tained by the head of the Mission. They 
are merely conclusions of a private person 
— who, however, in addition to witnessing 
and participating in the remarkable series 
of official honors offered the distinguished 
Secretary and conversing with all the 
Presidents and leading statesmen of the 
Central American and Caribbean countries, 
made it a special point to meet and talk 
freely with all classes of the people gen- 
erally, including opponents of existing 
governments, newspaper writers, foreign 
residents, and commercial travelers — 
conclusions, that is, of a traveler who 
enjoyed unequalled opportunities to learn 
both the official account and the facts 
regarding conditions in this little-known 
region. 

The view thus necessarily gained of the 
Caribbean panorama was so unusual in 
its scope and opportunity that it seems a 
public duty to describe its chief features 
with nothing less than absolute sincerity. 


TWO FORTUNATE REFUBLICS 


Of the five older Central American 
Republics, Costa Rica and El Salvador 
alone approach anything that a North 
American would recognize as orderly 
civilization. Costa Rica is a white man’s 
country. Its President, Ricardo Jiminez, 
is an intelligent official, The nation’s 
credit is sound; life and property are 
secure. It would be idle to pretend that 
“popular elections’’ mean what they do 
in the United States, but Costa Rica’s 
Presidents have lately been named at 
elections, and open armed battles among 
rival groups of aspirants for office have 
not occurred for some years. The army 
has been practically disbanded, and edu- 
cation is compulsory. But Costa Rica 
is a tiny country, so tiny as to be practically 
negligible in Central American affairs. 
The Central American Court of Justice 
holds its sessions here. This tribunal is 
one of the most admirable institutions 
of international arbitration yet con- 
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ceived by man; it is not too much to say 
that it constitutes an almost ideal model, 
according to which a Court of Arbitral 
Justice might be established among the 
nations. Only a solitary qualification 
can be made in speaking the praise of this 
instrument of arbitration among the Cen- 
tral American Republics: viz., it never 
arbitrates anything; the Central American 
Republics won’t use it. It is beautiful, 
but it doesn’t work. Two of its judges sat 
side by side at the banquet given Secretary 
Knox by President Jiminez; they didn’t 
speak to each other. 

The Republic of El Salvador, likewise 
a tiny country,.is almost another Costa 
Rica. Its present President, Dr. Manuel 
Enrique Araujo, was the first man to 
reach his office from civil life; he was a 
physician of standing and a man of wealth 
when he_ succeeded Gen. Fernando 
Figueroa, and his administration has been 
comparatively free from the sordid scandals 
that marked previous presidencies, though 
his supporters admit that it is impossible 
to carry on government in this region 
except on feudal principles of allowing 
retainers to reward themselves on the 
spoils. Doctor Araujo has a rival in 
General Alfaro, who hovers about the 
border, awaiting an opportune moment 
and the connivance of Guatemala to de- 
scend on the capital. Every Salvadoran 
hates and fears Guatemala. 

At San Salvador, a week before our 
arrival, the French Minister was insulted 
by a hooting mob who spat and threw 
cigarette stumps at him as he descended 
from his carriage, his offense being his 
protest against the repudiation of a 
scanda':.us debt made by General Figu- 
eroa’s Government to a firm of French 
Jews, Dreyfus, Schwab & Co. Such 
incidents as these may lead to grave 
consequences the moment any European 
Power takes it into its head to inquire 
exactly what the Monroe Doctrine means. 


IN DARKEST AMERICA 


The case of Nicaragua is painful in the 
extreme. In another article | have told, 
in the mildest terms the known facts 
would permit, the story of what befell Mr. 
Knox’s Mission here in darkest Central 
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America. We did not see any dynamite, 
and certainly no bombs exploded under 
us. We did see elaborate preparations 
against attack, and shared for three days 
in the unconcealed apprehension of the 
military chieftains who surrounded and 
escorted us. We did receive, on one hand, 
appeals from political prisoners thrown 
into jail on our atcount and, on the other 
hand, threats of violence. The Diaz 
Government did arrest half a hundred 
prisoners with the definite charge of con- 
spiring against the life of Secretary Knox, 
confronting them with a dozen bombs 
dug up from under the track along which 
our train was to pass. It is not likely 
that any one outside of Nicaragua will 
ever know whether this charge is well- 
founded or is a pretext on which to put 
anti-Mena leaders out of the way. 
General Mena is the military tyrant of 
Nicaragua. At present he is only Minister 
of War and commander of the army, but 
he has had the Congress elect him Presi- 
dent for the term beginning the first day 
of next year. This is in defiance of a 
treaty entered into by the various rival 
revolutionary chieftains who rioted in a 
general mélée when the infamous Zelaya 
was driven out at last (carrying $15,000,000 
in gold) after fifteen years of savage rule. 
Zelaya’s fall was brought about by the 
United States, and when it was evident 
that we had only given Nicaragua anarchy 
in exchange for tyranny, we interfered 
again to the extent of forcing a compact 
according to which a free general election 
was to choose a President, General Diaz 
meanwhile temporarily occupying the seat. 
There will never be any general election. 
If Mena is the man he looks, he will take 
the title whenever he thinks it is the best 
time to fight the inevitable war. Unless 
Emiliano Chamorro can secretly persuade 
the “national” army to desert to him. 
Or some Liberal leader from Leon, with 
the aid of banished Zelayists from Costa 
Rica, can rally a victorious force. 
Nicaragua is in for years of practical 
anarchy. The national debt is an im- 
possible amount. The national money 
is worth six cents on the dollar. Ameri- 


cans are now administering the custom- 
houses and trying to straighten up fi- 
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nances, under a tentative arrangement’ 
which it was hoped the United States 
Senate would make permanent. Mr. Knox 
had arranged a loan which would have 
brought the country out of its difficulties 
and given us a legal foot-hold from which 
immense influence could have been wielded. 
But the Senate will not move; we will do 
nothing to help Nicaragua to peace, though 
we would probably fight all Europe rather 
than let a foreign Power help her. There 
is nothing to expect here but a succession 
of sanguinary dictatorships, with conse- 
quent further impoverishment of the land 
and oppression of the people — if oppres- 
sion and poverty can further go (thou- 
sands of people are literally starving)—and 
continual danger of bringing down from 
Europe that intervention which we of 
North America fatuously refuse to make 
ourselves. 

Honduras is in a condition equally 
desperate. Its President, Bonilla, is sick 
— he was in a sanatorium when we visited 
his country — and beset by enemies. The 
chief of them, Davila, is in El Salvador 
awaiting his chance; another, Villadores, 
a week before our visit, crossed the border 
and took a town or two. When Bonilla 
dies — if they wait a few months for him 
to die — at least seven Honduran patriots 
believe themselves entitled to succeed 
him. They will decide it by bullets. 
Inhabited by half a million pauper Indians 
and half-breeds, who long ago gave up 
paying interest on a 125-million dollar 
debt, the country is in ruin, with population 
and production decreasing, and not a 
glimmer of hope in its sky. 


LATIN-AMERICA’S NAPOLEON 


Guatemala js the giant among the 
Republics of the Central Continent. It 
has long been the ambition of her rulers 
to swallow up the others—the five 
nations were one previous to 1838. A 
junta, ambitious to re-unite them, main- 
tains an active campaign from Guatemala 
City. El Salvador, Honduras, and Nica- 
ragua were united under Policarpo Bonilla 
1895-1898, but Guatemala has not yet 
had the strength to assert her purpose. 
Manuel Estrada Cabrera seated himself 
in the presidency of Guatemala in 1808, 
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the year that General Regaldo of Salvador 
broke up Policarpo Bonilla’s Union. Es- 
trada Cabrera has been for fourteen years 
building up the most absolute dictatorship 
ever accomplished on this continent (ex- 
cept by Diaz in Mexico), with the ultimate 
purpose ever in his mind of making one 
empire of Central America. 

] have broken bread and drunk wine and 
talked philosophy with Estrada Cabrera, 
and | would rather speak of his devotion 
to education (which is fervent, if his 
- eloquence convinces you) and his taste 
in art (which is severely classical) than of 
the methods by which he wields absolute 
sway over his two million subjects — 
three quarters of them Indian or half- 
caste like himself. Twice they have come 
near murdering him: once a bomb blew 
up the street just ahead of his carriage; 
once a body of his own cadets opened fire 
on him in the Palace. Awful is Guate- 
malan vengeance. Estrada Cabrera had 
not left his palace except by an under- 
ground: passage to a neighboring house 
for many months before Mr. Knox visited 
his capital. Then he was seen in several 
places, closely guarded; among other 
places, at the American Legation, where 
he attended a dinner. But when the 
hour of departure came, the President’s 
state carriage with its jingling horses and 
its cavalry escort rolled away — empty 
—and two minutes later the President 
came out quickly, jumped into a dilapi- 
dated hack, and went home by a side 
Street. 

Guatemala is a pure despotism under 
which a population of two millions is 


exploited to the last extreme by an in- 


satiable tyrant and his merciless band of 
retainers. Not a merchant but pays his 
tribute; not a planter but exists on bribed 
sufferance; not an Indian in the jungle 
but must stand ready to pay with his life 
for his calabash and his shawl. The 
national currency has been debased till 
it is worth only something like five cents 
on the dollar; a colossal debt will never 
be paid; the beggared country is com- 
pelled to support a big army for the am- 
bitious designs of a discontented despot 
who fancies himself, as he boasted to me, 
another Napoleon, destined to continental 
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empire. Estrada Cabrera is a capable 
man and a terrible man; he will never 
unite Central America, but he is likely 
to trouble and embroil it as long as his 
enemies permit him to live. 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN 


With the South American republics 
of Venezuela and Colombia this swift 
review need not especially concern itself. 
Danger threatens less imminently from 
that quarter. Venezuela, since Castro 
was driven off, has regained a considerable 
prosperity and, what is more valuable, 
self-respect. No one can tour the coun- 
tries around the Caribbean without being 
impressed with the contrast to the others 
presented by this land of wonderful 
resources and of gifted, enterprising and 
order-loving people who need only a 
period of political tranquillity to put their 
country on a plane of which they might 
well be proud. In natural possibilities, 
Venezuela is another Argentina. Settled 
government has become the eager desire 
of the Venezuelans. It is not yet 
assuredly secured. An election looms 
ahead and is looked forward to, with some 
apprehension. Another resort to the old- 
fashioned method of revolution might mean 
another Castro and ultimatums like that 
of President Cleveland, and all the rest 
of it. The Monroe Doctrine is an asset for 
Latin-America, but a terrific liability for us. 

Of Colombia, I cannot speak from per- 
sonal knowledge. The Knox Mission did 
not go to Colombia; we were not wanted 
there. When one remembers the rape 
of Panama, that is not to be wondered at. 
The manner of that transaction did the 
United States irreparable harm through- 
out all Latin-America and made us one 
sullen enemy where we should have had a 
valuable friend. To put the matter on 
no higher ground of common morals, 
what a blunder of statesmanship it was to 
make an unnecessary enemy of a nation 
with ports close to both ends of our great 
canal! 

As for the more or less fictitious “Re- 
public of Panama,” our relations with it 
are such that we will control its actions 
whenever we desire to do so. It is to be 
a troublesome foster-child, apparently. 
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They are soon to have an election; several 
have been killed in riots; and the Panama 
Government has turned the management 
of the election over to us. Panama is 
a theatre for the rivalries of petty poli- 
ticians utterly incapable of conducting a 
government. All may be well, however, 
if they will let us tell them alittle about 
how to conduct it. 


THE EXPERIMENT IN SANTO DOMINGO 


Leaving the mainland for the larger 
Caribbean islands, which are in reality an 
extension of the Central American Conti- 
nent, we find in the midst of the American 
Mediterranean three more sovereign states 
— The Dominican Republic, Hayti, and 
Cuba. Weare apt to forget the magnitude 
of the Antilles, so let us reflect that Hayti is 
nearly as big as Belgium; Santo Domingo 
is half as big again; Cuba three times as 
big. 

The wonderful island of Hispaniola 
(as the Spanish call it, and we ought to) 
by nature probably the richest and cer- 
tainly the most beautiful region of equal 
size in the world, ought to be the home of 
the happiest people in the world. It has 
poured millions of treasure into the laps 
of Spain and France and been in other 
centuries the habitation of wealth, luxury, 
and culture. It has now a population of 
two and a half million degenerate Negroes 
and colored folk whose chief business in 
life is war. 

The Government at the eastern end of 
the island, that of Santo Domingo, filled 
the cup of foreign patience to the full ten 
years ago. Intervention by European 
Powers was imminent, when an arrange- 
ment was made by the United States 
under which the foreign debt of the country 
was consolidated and taken over by New 
York bankers. They lent the bankrupt 
Government $14,000,000 with which to 
square itself with the world, and $6,000,000 
with which to carry out public improve- 
ments —and_ incidentally provide the 
patriots who authorized the transaction 
with a little honest graft. Interest at 


5 per cent. and $200,000 a year to go intoa 
sinking fund —in all $1,200,000 a year 
—was to be taken out of the customs 
receipts, which were to be collected by 
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American officials under the protection of 


the United States. 

The arrangement has now been running 
seven years, and has proved a complete 
success. The customs were expected to 
amount to two millions a year. As a 
matter of fact they have now reached a 
much higher figure, three and a _ half 
millions a year — an eloquent testimonial 
to the sense of security that the new 
arrangement has brought. The tariff rates 
have been lowered, the export duty being 
cut in half,j yet the tolls have increased 
75 per cent. in five years. The national 
debt, which was a hopeless and growing 
burden before our interference, is now being 
reduced, not by 1 per cent. a year as was 
expected, but by 2 per cent., and the 
Government has far more money than it 
has had for years, and is carrying forward 
public improvements. 

Even more significant, for five years the 
land was quiet. 

This is the happy side of the picture. 
Unfortunately, some admissions must be 
made. The new public works have been 
neither wisely nor honestly conducted. 
Chief of them is a road which stretches 
from Santo Domingo city into the country 
in the direction of San Cristobal. Fifteen 
miles of it have been completed, and it 
affords. a pleasant boulevard on which 
legations and a few foreign residents have 
built homes, but it fills no great require- 
ment in a land of infinite needs, and 
it cost perhaps.three times what it could 
have been honestly built for. 

But the chief disappointment is that, 
after five years of tranquillity, trouble has 
lately broken out again. It was the hope 
and belief of the State Department that, 
the custom-house once guaranteed against 
assault by revolutionists, revolutions would 
cease; it would be impossible to finance 
a revolution by seizing a custom-house. 
Our treaty with San Domingo gives us 
no control of the internal taxes, which 
are about one quarter of the total revenue. 
Recent events in the Dominican Republic 
provoke the query whether the revolu- 
tionary instinct and habit of the Latin- 
American is not so strong that nothing 
short of full intervention and an absolute 
protectorate can stamp it out. 
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President Ramon Caceres, who with 
his own hand had assassinated one of his 
predecessors, was shot to death a few 
months ago, as he was riding along the 
new road, not far from the American 
Legation — to which he dragged himself 
before he expired, riddled with bullets. 
One of his crimes, in the eyes of his 
enemies, was his refusal to dismiss his 
unpopular Minister of Finance, Fredrico 
Velasquez. That the latter was a scoun- 
drel is clear enough, if from no other 
fact, from the peculiar circumstances 
under which Dr. Jacob H. Hollander 
(whom the United States had paid to 
go to Santo Domingo to consolidate and 
reduce the debt) was given a big sum 
also from the Dominican Government. 

Well, some thirty anti-Caceres men 
charged with his murder were seized by 
the soldiery and summarily shot without 
trial, and the head of the army, Gen. 
Alfredo Victoria, finding the capital ter- 


rorized, proclaimed his uncle, Eladio 
Victoria, as President. Velasquez pro- 
tested —and fled. He went to St. 


Thomas, but when I enquired for him at 
Charlotte Amalie a few weeks later, he 
had disappeared from that island. 

We found President Victoria a reticent, 
scared-looking man of light color, with 
none of the characteristics of the Domini- 
can leader. His nephew, the General, 
fulfils that character admirably: an erect, 
broad-shouldered young mulatto in a 
dapper uniform, who kept very close to 
his uncle. Neither of them venture much 
out of their guarded houses — though for 
the first time in months the President did 
go to a ball— given in honor of the 
Secretary. A week before the Secretary’s 
visit, there was a mutiny in the castle, 
in quelling which Alfredo Victoria shot 
sixteen soldiers. When we were there, an 
insurrection was in progress on the north- 
western frontier; Horatio Vasquez being 
the aspirant from that region, while 
Velasquez was hatching trouble among 
the islands. The Victorias smiled at 
inquiries as to the progress of the Vasquez 
campaign, and it is likely that this par- 
ticular revolt will fail; yet half of the 
force that had been sent against Vasquez 
had gone over to him and he was that very 
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day winning an engagement. Vasquez’s 
weakness lay in the circumstance that his 
brother Francisco was a hostage in the 
castle of Santo Domingo, where he must 
have heard the music of the bands playing 
at the ball given us. In a cell near him 
lay Carlos Morales, an ex-President with 
a still-faithful following. Jiminez, an- 
other formidable leader, in exile under 
Caceres, had found favor in Victoria’s 
eyes and was on the way home. 

Now, this was the actual state of affairs 
on the day of Secretary Knox’s visit to 
the capital of the country whose custom- 
houses had passed under our control and 
whose tranquillity was fondly hoped to be 
assured. The fact was that a military 
government was again in power; one 
revolt was in progress and another in 
preparation; the prisons were full, dozens 
had fled the city, and any shop-keeper you 
spoke to would tell you that the people 
were afraid to come to town for the ordin- 
ary necessities of life. And a gun-boat — 
the old Nashville, which has figured in so 
many Caribbean turmoils —was_ back 
again, tied up to a cocoanut tree in the 
river, with marines ready to land. 

It would nevertheless, in my judgment, 
be most unfair to characterize the semi- 
protectorate under the Dominican loan 
treaty as a failure. Five years of peace 
was an unprecedented thing for Santo 
Domingo. And doubtless, under the 
arrangement, the successful leader in 
the conflict now under way will be able 
to maintain himself another five years or 
so. The loan plan distinctly discourages 
revolution. It does not eradicate it. It 
is a palliative, not a remedy, for the 
Central American plague. 


EDEN AND THE ETHIOPIAN 


At the other end of the island lies the 
Black Republic, Hayti. After 108 years 
of existence under emperors, kings, and 
presidents (not one in ten of whom died 
a natural death) during which its soil has 
been drenched with blood, we found Hayti 
happy for the moment under the benign 
presidency of Cincinnatus Le Conte. Ten 
years ago, when I crossed Hayti, Le Conte 
was “Minister of Public Works” under 
President Sam (but I found no public 
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works). When that plundering brute fell 
before the name of Antenor Firmin and 
the arms of Nord Alexis, Le Conte fled. 
Nord Alexis was a ferocious old savage 
worthy the succession of Dessalines, 
Christophe, and Soulouque. When that 
old Negro’s hour came, General Simon, 
among the throng that hounded him, man- 
aged to seize the Presidency, and held it a 
year or two, while he in turn shot and 
poisoned and robbed. Again down came 
Firmin (the most intelligent Haytian of 
our time, and the most ill-starred) and 
again the lieutenant who led his armies 
betrayed him. This time he died—they 
say of a broken heart, no doubt rightly— 
and Le Conte took possession of the 
wooden “palace” in the Champ de Mars at 
Port-au-Prince and has reigned, without 
formidable opposition, for some months. 
Le Conte’s is styled a “reform adminis- 
tration.” It really gave some signs of 
being such; the capital was distinctly 
cleaner than it used to be, though still 
the most wretched town of its size in the 
world. But we had scarcely steamed away 
down the lovely Gulf of Gonaive, when the 
benevolent Le Conte’s Government shot 
Gen. Jules Coicou, who had been Nord 
Alexis’s chief executioner when that brute 
was too busy to do justice with his own 
hand. Alexis used to sit and shoot at 
his subjects on the street, by way of 


amusement, but Coicou was better at .- 


ordering fusillades at groups of people. 
On March 15, 1908, he went out with a 
squad and shot to death in less than an 
hour twenty-seven persons, including 
three of his own brothers, to whom Alexis 
had taken a dislike. Coicou, the strong- 
est military commandant that Port-au- 
Prince had had for years, was, as long as he 
lived, a standing menace to Le Conte, 
but doubtless that consideration never 
occurred to the “reform” President in 
sanctioning his tardy execution. 

There was an incipient revolt at Jacmel, 
the chief town on the southern coast, the 
other day, and there is some trouble on 
hand with the French Government over 
the status of Syrian merchants who rob 
the people of anything the “Government” 
has overlooked. Hayti has behaved pretty 
well toward the Powers since the German 


gun-boat Panther blew the Haytian war- 
ship, the Créte-a-Pierrot, out of the water 
a few years ago, for some impertinence. 

Internally, the country is an offense 
in the nostrils of humanity — though even 
more is it a reproach to the civilized 
neighbor which has suffered it to sink 
into utter degeneracy. Nearly two mil- 
lions of half-naked Negroes, dully existing 
in their huts in the trackless tropical 
forests, whom no story of the rest of the 
world, no dim echo of civilization, ever 
reaches, re-enact here the life of Central 
Africa and the Australian bush. There 
is nowhere a road upon which a wheel 
can turn; money is unknown; the art 
of tillage is long forgotten; the kirdly 
fruits of the earth are ungathered except 
for the bare food of the day; precious 
minerals are left undug, valuable woods 
suffered to fall and rot. 

And this is the island where, one hundred 
years ago, magnificent plantations 
checkered the soil, splendid palaces rose 
on the hill-sides, and great aqueducts, 
noble roads, and monumental bridges 
stretched through a rejoicing and opulent 
land. The jungle has conquered it all. 

Nominally Roman Catholics, at least in 
the cities, Voudouism is the religion of 
the people—a horrible necromancy grafted 
on a perverted caricature of Christianity. 

Perhaps I can give no more vivid sense 
of the black blight that seems to fall 
like a magician’s curse on everything 
Haytian than by mentioning the be- 
witched mental state in which, on 
another visit to Hayti, | found the one 
man in the island whom I was told I 
should find pious and sane. He was a 
Bishop, and seemed to be a worthy Bishop 
until, in the confidence of growing friend- 
ship, he began to initiate me into esoteric 
secrets. He began by telling me that the 
Apostles were not dead; St. John was a 
particular friend of his; unbeknownst to 
the world in general, the original founders 
of Christianity, with the aid of other 
Biblical characters, regularly corresponded 
with each other and occasionally met, 
under the presidency of the Queen of 
Sheba; he then solemnly revealed himself 
to me as Philip the Evangelist, who 
ascended to the chariot of the eunuch of 
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Ethiopia and converted him. Philip the 
Evangelist proposed to give me a letter 
of introduction to the Queen of Sheba! 
Another illustration: When I came over 
the pass from Jacmel, my guide pointed 
out the spot where President Hippolyte 
fell dead from poison. The next day, 
Hippolyte’s secretary, who had been with 
him on the fatal ride, told me how he had 
opened the President’s coat and found 
sewed inside it, over his heart, a Host 
imprinted with the Agnus Dei, surrounded 
with Voudou charms—a_ cock’s head, 
bits of dried human liver, a red rag, and 
the like. It need hardly be asked what 
must be the condition of a people whose 
chief rulers and leaders are men like these. 


THE CUBAN DEBACLE 


As for Cuba — before this article gets 
into print it is likely that Americans will 
have learned some painful and little sus- 
pected truths about the Pearl of the Antilles 
and its government. We expelled the 
Spanish and gave the island to the Cubans. 
We interfered a second time to save the 
Cubans from themselves, gave them a 
fresh start, and withdrew again. Their 
second attempt at self-government is 
drawing to an end more disastrously than 
did their first. 

It is not merely that a Negro revolt has 
broken out, and murder and pillage are 
sweeping through the provinces. The 
most serious thing is that the nation is 
bankrupt and in the hands of bandits 
who have looted the treasury and mort- 
gaged its future for thirty years, and that 
there is lacking in the Island the indigna- 
tion and the virtue to. wrest its control 
from the looters. 

It is no common tale of mal-administra- 
tion and thievery—the story of José 
Miguel Gomez’s presidency; it is a narra- 
tive of knavery so bold and loot so com- 
plete as to be well-nigh unbelievable. 
There is no time to tell it at the end of an 
article already too long. It must suffice to 
say that many millions of dollars raised for 
public works have been stolen ; invaluable 
franchises been corruptly bartered away; 
outrageous contracts been entered into, 
binding impossible burdens upon the peo- 
ple for a full generation. The Government 
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scarcely pretends to keep any accounts. 
Hordes of political hangers-on are paid 
regular stipends without even the pretence 
of holding any office or doing any work; 
creditors are pressing from every direction, 
and the Government’s checks are continu- 
ally dishonored; French, British, and Ger- 
man war claims are being treated with 
insolent levity, and international compli- 
cations are being invited. Public health 
is again neglected; it would require only 
a few years for pestilence to regain its 
old foothold. Agriculture, frightened by 
the political chaos, is going backward 
in many provinces. There is real dan- 
ger of Eastern Cuba becoming another 
Hayti — indeed of its becoming politically 
part of the Black Republic. On a clear 
day you can see from Cape Maysi the 
Haytian mountains back of Médle St. 
Nicholas, and hundreds of blacks have 
crossed the Windward Passage to join 
Ivonnet’s army. 

It was not for this that the United States 
set Cuba free from Spanish misrule. If 
humanity called us to that task, on what 
ground can we excuse ourselves from the 
equally necessary labor of saving Cuba 
from Cuban lords of misrule? * 

If a great nation does right ever to listen 
to the call of “humanity” what are we 
doing when we close our ears to the cry 
that goes up from the wretchedness of 
Hayti, the misery of Nicaragua and 
Honduras, the suffering of Guatemala? 
Are we doing right or wrong when, re- 
fusing ourselves to help, we, by the proc- 
lamation of a doctrinaire theory fabricated 
by President Monroe a century ago to 
meet quite another and now a long-past 
danger, forbid anybody else helping? 
For it would be possible to do a great deal 
for these countries by a little wise 
assistance. Germany would be glad 
enough to undertake it, and she would do 
well both for any dilapidated country she 
undertook and for herself. If we per- 


sist in this dog-in-the-manger posture, 
the time is coming when the Monroe 
Doctrine is certain to be questioned. 

Well, something like this is the picture. 
What are the people of the United States 
going to do about Central America and 
the Caribbean? 
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THE SWIFT GROWTH OF A PARTY OF ZEALOTS 


INTO A NATIONAL POLITICAL 


POWER — HOW THEY ARE AIDED BY THE ECONOMIC UNREST AND 
HOW THEY THREATEN TO ENGULF THE LABOR UNIONS 


BY 


SAMUEL P. ORTH 


UNDERTOOK the investigation of 
European Socialism to discover what 
light it would shed upon our own 
problem. Because we stand at the 
threshold of a new political epoch. 

This must be apparent to the most casual 
observer. European conditions are crowd- 
ing in upon us. The natural cleavage of 
our people into two political parties, one 
conservative and one radical, has never 
been wholly accomplished. Our country 
has developed enormous wealth producing 
powers, and the stupendous fortunes of 
a small group of American financiers will, 
no doubt, remain one of the economic 
phenomena of all history. This has oc- 
curred under a régime of unlimited com- 
petition. Wealth has brought with it its 
attendant woes. Poverty, industrial con- 
gestion, non-employment, labor unions, 
employers’ associations, consumers’ leagues, 
economic chaos, turmoil, strife every- 
where, all the time. Our human ant 
hills in perpetual commotion. Everyone 
threatening or being threatened, the price 
of living going higher, the price of life 
going lower. 

This turmoil has entered politics. The 
old parties have clung, with pathetic 
courage, to the ancient platitudes of 
political equality. But year by year, inch 
by inch, the economic nature of the prob- 
lem has forced itself upon them. To-day 
we are face to face with the bread and butter 
problem in politics. Ours is no longer 


a democracy fighting for political freedom. 
It is a nation of Democrats wondering 
what to do with the question of economic 
freedom. Here the line of cleavage be- 





tween conservative and radical will be- 
come sharp and clear; no zigzag; no 
party parleying; here you are either blue 
or white. Or, more literally, red or white. 

Because the red of Socialism is streaking 
the political horizon. The subtle economic 
philosophy of Marx, Engel, Fourier, Owen, 
and all the rest long ago found willing 
hearts and heads among us. And the 
destructive anarchist, and the impatient 
syndicalist, is here. When this change 
comes — and the new alignment cannot be 
far distant — what will be the power of 
Socialism? How Socialistic will our Radi- 
cal party be—how Radical our Con- 
servative party? Will Socialism permeate 
them both, as it has permeated the parties 
of England? 

The red tint in the clouds has spread. 
farther into the promise of to-morrow than 
most of my readers dream. It is the 
herald of the dawn of a day that bids fair 
to witness the fiercest battle ever fought 
on an economic battlefield. “You are 
going to have a revolution in America,” 
John Burns said to me. “I may be too 
old to see it. But you will see it, sir, 
mark my word.” | laughed at him and 
told him he forgot we were Anglo-Saxon 
by habit. But the Labor Cabinet mem- 
ber, himself a Fabian and the leader in a 
mighty political revolution, persisted in 
his prophecy, although he would vouch- 
safe no details. 

These words were in my mind when I 
returned to New York, a few weeks ago. 
Within a few days of my arrival, the 
ubiquitous reporter had discovered me and 
I submitted to the usual ordeal, in the 
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lobby of the hotel. When the reporter 
had left, a spruce looking gentleman in the 
next chair, who evidently had overheard 
my interview, asked me: “Are you a 
Socialist?” “Do I look like one?” I 


replied. “Can you tell them by their 
looks?” he asked. “If you can, you area 
wonder. I am a Socialist, and have been 


for ten years, and I am proud of it. There 
are a whole lot like me and before long you 
will hear from us.”’ | asked him if he was 
born in the United States. “Yes, sir,” 
he answered, “and so was my father.” 
“Why are you a Socialist?” |asked. “Be- 
cause it’s the only way out of our miserable 
mess, and because the old parties are flim- 
flamming us all the time.” 

Here was a business man, giving me a 
lesson in the spread of Socialism among us. 

The week following, I visited a thriving 
manufacturing city in the Middle West. 
On the most conspicuous corner of its 
main thoroughfare stood a man selling 
Socialist papers — dailies in several lan- 
guages, and many weeklies. 

“Do you sell many of these?”’ | inquired. 

“Yes, I make a living this way. I sell 
more and more every year.” 


ITS GROWING RESPECTABILITY 


Still a few weeks later, a debate was held 
in Carnegie Hall, New York City, on the 
subject: ‘Resolved, that Socialism is the 


‘only solution of the trust problem.”’ The 


affirmative was maintained by a lawyer 
who has written several books on Social- 
ism and who represents the American 
Socialists in the International. The nega- 
tive was sustained by one of the leading 
corporation lawyers of the New York bar, 
who has himself guided great industrial 
mergers, one of which, I am told, is quoted 
in the markets at $100,000,000. The large 
hall was packed; I failed to get a seat and 
was compelled to stand throughout the 
discussion, 

Who would have surmised ten years 
ago that such an audience could be drawn 
to hear suchadebate? And whose imagi- 
nation would have dared venture so far as 
to suggest that a well known corporation 
lawyer would allow himself to discuss such 
a question, before such an audience, with 
a Socialist? A few years ago, in the same 


city, Mr. Bryan, returning from a world 
pilgrimage, said to a vast throng that had 
gathered to do him honor, that he believed 
in the government ownership of railroads. 
The nation heard the words with aston- 
ishment, the conservative papers called 
him a “Socialist,” and his audacity was a 
ten days’ wonder. To-day, not only 
public ownership of railroads, but of 
factories is debated by leading lawyers, 
who are the most reactionary of all pro- 
fessional men. 

The audience was even more significant 
than the debate. It was composed al- 
most entirely of young people. Around 
the balcony hung the pennants of thirty or 
forty colleges and universities. The de- 
bate was given under the auspices of an 
inter-collegiate Socialist society, that has in 
five years spread itself from Harvard and 
Columbia to Leland Stanford and Oregon. 

“Are you all Socialists?” I asked a 
group of these young men in the lobby. 

“Not quite all, but we are learning to 
be.” 

These are the collegians who to-morrow 
will be the lawyers, physicians, preachers, 
and business men of America. | found, 
on inquiry, that sons and _ grandsons 
and daughters of distinguished professors, 
statesmen, and business men are members 
of this inter-collegiate group; and that 
some of these distinguished fathers and 
grandfathers often attend the meetings. 
It is no wonder that the prosperous cor- 
poration counsel opened his part of the 
debate by saying: “The day has forever 
gone by in the United States when the 
reform forces in public life can ignore the 
Socialist.” 

These incidents are straws that show the 
current. Socialism is here; it is here to stay. 


THE ASCENT FROM INSIGNIFICANCE 


In 1890 the Socialist party was a very 
insignificant, discredited, and despised 
remnant. In the public mind, the word 
was a synonym for social outcast, for 
anarchism and nihilism, for a universal 
levelling. Few men openly espoused it; 
men of eminence avoided it like a pest; it 
was prayed against in the pulpit, denounced 
in the papers, and derided on the stump. 
Nobody studied it, everybody feared it. 
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In 1905 Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, typical son of New England, 
said: “So far as tendency goes, we are 
all Socialists in daily life, without knowing 
that fact. That the movement of human 
history is toward the public ownership of 
monopolies is unquestionable. If that 
be Socialism, make the most of it.” 

What has happened in these fifteen 
years, to make this treason reasonable? 

The doctrine of “let well enough alone’ 
had been carried to its climax. 

I think this sums up the whole situation. 
Competition, aided by steam and elec- 
tricity, had over-reached itself. Individ- 
ualism had overpowered the individual. 

Corporations had long since taken the 
place of the partnership and the individual 
business unit, and the war of corporatiois 
had led to their fusion into “trusts.”” Pro- 
duction was organized to a_ perfection. 
And transportation was centralized, until 
a few hands guided all the trains. 

This era of consolidation has opened 
people’s eyes; especially the eyes of the 
consumer. He can definitely see the 
instrument of monopoly. It is a tangible 
thing, no guesswork about it. 

It is interesting to speculate what the 
historian in 2000 A. D. will say of the 
years 1890-1910. In all the history of 
mankind no such years can be found. 
We were in their midst and failed to catch 
their significance. But, in perspective, 
how they will loom up among the years 
as the climax of the age of Big Deals, 
wherein states and populations were pawns 
in the game of financial Brobdingnags! 

During these years people began to grow 
heterodox about the old political economy 
and the old political philosophy. The 
“let alone” economics of the Manchester 
School, when let alone, produced the all- 
embracing “Trust.”’ And the old political 
philosophy, about all men being free and 
equal, is burlesqued in the colossal figures 
of the monopolies. 

Two circumstances hastened this change 
of sentiment and conviction, the one 
governmental or legal, the other economic. 


A REVOLUTION OF POLITICAL SENTIMENT 


The strikes and boycotts, beginning 
about 1871, led toa great deal of confusion, 
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and the employers turned to the courts, 
who developed enormously the applica- 
tion of the writ of injunction. Boycotts, 
picketing, and other weapons of labor, 
were called conspiracies and enjoined. 
Disobedience meant imprisonment. The 
series of great strikes beginning with the 
Homestead strike in 1892, and including 
the Coeur d’Alene and Buffalo strikes, 
and the historic Pullman strike of 1894, 
saw ample use made of this legal weapon. 
Eugene Debs was imprisoned for contempt. 
Labor leaders, whether Socialist or non- 
Socialist, denounced the procedure and 
demanded that injunctions be taken out 
of equity jurisdiction and be tried by 
jury. Dissatisfaction with courts spread 
rapidly, until it has become the mode to 
criticise the judges and their decisions. 
A revolution of sentiment has been effected 
by injunction proceedings and by many 
decisions that logically are irreproachable 
but popularly are out of joint with the 
hour. To-day, statesmen and _ scholars 
are talking about the recall of judges and 
the recall of decisions. Ten years ago 
these sentiments would have been proof 
of incipient insanity. 

The result of this fault-finding with the 
courts is a higher criticism of the gospels 
of our constitutionalism. The old Fourth 
of July, spread-eagle spirit is vanishing. 
Rousseau, Godwin, and other “sources” 
of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution are being studied. The 
theory of the separation of powers, the 
trinity of legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive functions, and other constitutional 
orthodoxies are being super-scrutinized. 
Shelves of books are being written on 
“Our New Democracy,” meaning a sort of 
Socialistic democracy: and “Our Indus- 
trial Commonwealth,” meaning a state 
with paramount economic functions. 

There are a thousand indications that 
thousands of American citizens are no 
longer regarding the Constitution, the 
Supreme Court, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, with the respect, and the semi- 
religious awe that invested these venerable 
institutions for more than a hundred years. 

While the obstinacy and orthodoxy 
of the courts was providing the culture in 
which the germs of criticism multiplied, 
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a new economic situation hastened events. 
The cost of living quite suddenly rose to 
dizzy heights. This occurred about the 
time the first great “trusts” were formed; 
and soon after the courts had entered the 
régime of “government by injunction.” 
There are no doubt a great many subtle 
causes for the rise in the price of food 
stuffs. But the common mind does not 
stop to analyze subtle causes. Nothing 
touches a voter’s convictions so harshly 
and so potently as a rise in taxes and a rise 
in the price of bread. Both are attributed 
to political causes and both are heartily 
resented. Amidst the maze of discussion 
about the cost of beef and potatoes, loomed 
up the fact that there were “trusts,” 
strikes, warfare, an economic rigor that 
was subjecting the multitudes to station- 
ary wages while prices soared. 

So it has come about, by a conjunction 
of events, that there has simultaneously 
arisen a widespread discontent with “the 
old established institutions of the Re- 
public,” a universal revolt against cen- 
tralized business, and a deep-rooted 
suspicion that, somehow, our whole econ- 


. omic system may be wrong. 


What a fertile field for Socialism! No 
need of oppressive election laws and the 
increasing burden of standing armies, 
or the accoutrements of Royalty, to en- 
gender the discontent upon which this 
Czsar feeds. The unctuous theories of a 
social regeneration wrought by the all- 
powerful hand of the State, slip by the 
sentries of reason so easily that, unawares, 
the doctrines gain rapid sway. The eager 
mind of the underfed and the underpaid, 
steps from height to height of sentence and 
syllogism — without exploring the inter- 
vening valleys. 

I listened on the fringe of a crowd around 
a “soap box” Socialist. “Things are 
not right. You all know that. Prices 
are awful. Wages are low. You are not 
well off. I can see that in your faces. 
Your constitution can’t straighten things 
out, else it would have done so long ago. 
Your courts can’t straighten them out. 
They are powerless against their masters. 
Your unions can’t do it, they are run by 
selfish men. You yourselves can do it, 
if you go at it right. Socialism is the only 
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way and with it you can get what is yours ~ 


by right.” 
A workingman in overalls, near me, 
muttered,*‘ It’s worth trying, anyway. 


“EUROPEAN SOCIALISM IS HERE” 


In 1900 there were a few thousand 
Socialist votes cast for President. In 1904 
there were 435,000, an increase of 400 per 
cent. The Chicago Chronicle said: “The 
Social-Democracy of Continental Europe, 
preaching discontent and class hatred, 
assailing law, property and personal rights, 
and insinuating confiscation of plunder, 
is here.” 

The San Francisco Argonaut, calling 
attention to the vote, said, “Socialism 
must be fought in all its phases, in its 
every manifestation.” 

These are fair samples of the editorial 
comment on those half-million votes. 
They were “eye openers.” But in 1908 
the vote was not appreciably increased. 

It remained for subsequent municipal 
elections to show the country how wide- 
spread political Socialism had grown. In 
1910 came the startling announcement 
that Milwaukee had elected a Socialist 
mayor by a plurality of more than 7,000. 
The New York Call, the Socialist daily, 
said that this was “the serious entrance of 
the Socialist party as a factor in American 
politics.” The same year Victor Berger 
of Milwaukee was elected the first Socialist 
Congressman. The municipal and state 
elections last fall resulted in a long list 
of Socialist victories. On January 1, 1912, 
377 villages, towns, and cities in 36 states 
had some Socialist officers. This list in- 
cludes 38 communities in Ohio, 39 in Penn- 
sylvania, 8 in Indiana, 4 in New Jersey. 
The Socialist vote last fall is estimated at 
1,500,000. In Chicago 10 per cent. of the 
entire vote was Socialist. In Missouri the 
Socialists nearly carried part of the state 
ticket; in Pittsburg the gain was 100 per 
cent.; in New York City it was 25 per 
cent. 

Such diverse towns as Butte, Mont.; 
Flint, Mich.; Schenectady, N. Y.; New 
Castle, Pa.; and Crookstown, Minn., are 
in the red column. Eight Ohio cities 
elected Socialist mayors. Among them 
were Mount Vernon, Salem, Fostoria, 
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An approximate census of Socialists in 
office on April 12th of this year gave a 
total of 1,039, including 56 mayors, 205 
aldermen and councilmen, and 148 school 
officials. 

The party organization is modeled after 


thriving towns of the genuine American 
type, where the foreign vote is not the 
supreme element in elections. 

The increase of the Socialist vote is 
shown in the following table: 


THE CLIMBING SOCIALIST VOTE 


1892. . 21,164 1908. 420,464 
1896 . . 86,274 19010. 607,674 
900°. « . 87,814 19011 . 1,500,000 
1904 . . 402,283 


In some of these cities the Socialists 
have captured the entire city machinery, 
as in Schenectady and Milwaukee. The 
case of Milwaukee is illuminating. The 
Socialist candidate for mayor was defeated 
this spring, but he polled 3,000 more votes 
than he did two years ago. His defeat 
was accomplished by the fusion of the old 
parties against. the Socialists; that is, 
by the line-up of conservatives against 
radicals, a division of political antagonisms 
that will, no doubt, be common in all our 
cities in a few years. 

The Socialist vote in Milwaukee is as 
follows: 


1898 . . 2,444 1906 16,837 
1900... 2,472 1908 20,887 
ae 8,375 1910 . . 27,622 
1904 . . ‘15,333: 1912 30,200 


The increase in the Socialist vote, then, 
has been enormous in the last four years; 
for example, in Kentucky it has been 108 
per cent.; in Maryland, 62 per cent.; in 
Massachusetts, 24 per cent.; in Missis- 
Sippi, 109 per cent.; in Nebraska, 157 per 
cent.; in Michigan, 51 per cent. 

The significant part of this vote is not 
so much its increase as its universality. All 
sections of the country are affected by the 
virus: New England and the Far West, the 
oldest commonwealths and the newest, 
Massachusetts and Arizona; the North 
and the South, Mississippi and Michigan. 
Moreover, it has conquered in cities filled 
with the “foreign vote” and in staid 
towns controlled by retired farmers and 
small shop keepers. 


A THOUSAND SOCIALIST OFFICERS 
And the range of offices filled is no less 

. . e . 
universal — judges, mayors, councilmen, 
even township officers elected by farmers. 


the German Social-Democracy. It differs 
from other American parties in that you 
cannot become a member merely on your 
own initiative. It is a political club rather 
than a party, as we use the word. .You 
can become a Democrat by voting the 
Democraticticket and enrolling in the party 
primaries. You can vote the Socialist 
ticket for years and not be a member of 
the Socialist party. To become a member 
you sign an application which reads: 

I, the undersigned, recognizing the class 
struggle between the capitalist class and the 
working class, and the necessity of the working 
class constituting themselves into a political 
party, distinct from and opposed to all other 
parties formed by the propertied class, hereby 
declare that I have severed my relations with 
all other parties; that I endorse the platform 
and constitution of the Socialist party and 
hereby apply for admission to membership 
in said party. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


You sign your name to this remarkable 
statement and answer sundry questions 
as to your citizenship, residence, member- 
ship in trades unions, what Socialist litera- 
ture you read, etc. This application must 
be endorsed by a member of the party; 
and it is then scrutinized by a committee. 
You stand a very good chance of being 
rejected if you have been a ward heeler 
in one of the old parties. The Socialists 
declare that their business is converting 
the world, not playing politics. When 
you have been finally entered on the rolls, 
you are assessed 25 cents a month, and 
the dues are promptly collected. They form 
virtually the only revenue of the party. 
No corporation has yet been accused 
of giving them a campaign contribution. 

The number of members in this self- 
supporting party is as-follows: 


1903. . 15,975 1908 41,751 
1904. . 20,763 1909 41,479 
1905 . . | 23;327 1910 48,011 
1906. . | Gt. 0 
1907 . . 29,270 1912 (May) 142,000 
































In such an organization, numbers are 
not a gauge of strength. This is a col- 
lection of zealots, not of voters. The 
application for membership is a declara- 
tion of willingness to enlist in the most 
terrible of wars, the class war; in the most 
universal of campaigns, the world’s econ- 
omic regeneration. 

The party is run on strictly democratic 
principles. The leading questions of policy 
are decided by referendum, and the can- 
didates for office are selected with great 
care. The leaders are careful to avoid 
alliances with other parties. The party 
is not yet powerful enough to have to 
face the issue that has disrupted Socialists 
in all other lands — how far they shall act 
with other parties in “reform” measures. 

The affairs are managed by a central 
committee with headquarters in Chicago. 
Each local branch of the party enjoys 
almost complete autonomy. There is an 
extensive party press, including a number 
of daily papers in several languages; 
many weeklies in many languages; and 
a constant stream of pamphlets. For 
the Socialists are the most fecund of 
pamphleteers. 

Their national convention was held in 
Indianapolis, May 17th, and nominated 
Mr. Eugene V. Debs for President and 
former mayor Emil Seidel, of Milwaukee, 
for Vice-President. 


THE “CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS” 


There are two other Socialist organiza- 
tions that should be mentioned to round 
out the picture of American Socialism. 
The first is the organization of “Christian 
Socialists.” Their spirit is shown by the 
declaration of 1908, signed by 161 clergy- 
men representing 24 denominations in 
36 states. It says that the object of 
the movement is “to show that Socialism 
is the economic expression of the Christian 
life; to end the class struggle by establish- 
ing industrial democracy; and to hasten 
the reign of justice and brotherhood on 
earth.” The growing membership in- 
cludes prominent bishops, professors of 
theology, preachers, and laymen; and 
the group publishes a paper in Chicago, 
The Christian Socialist. The other organi- 
zation is the “Intercollegiate Socialist 
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Society,” to which I have already alluded. 
It is organized “to promote an intelligent 
interest in Socialism among college men 
and women.” Forty colleges have 
chapters, and there are five alumni 
chapters, most of them organized during 
the last two years. They maintain head- 
quarters in New York City, where a 
trained organizer is constantly at work 
and where they issue bulletins and out- 
lines of study and arrange lecture courses. 

So you see, Socialism is no longer an 
unkempt waif lost in the back alleys of 
the foreign quarters of our cities. 


“ee 


THE “I. Ww. Ww.” 


There is another organization that needs 
to be mentioned, although it is not an 
integral part of the Socialist propaganda, 
and even has had a quarrel or two with 
the Socialist party. It is, however, so 
intimately associated with the stress and 
change that the Socialists preach, and 
has recently, through the Lawrence strike, 
been so prominently before the country, 
that it must not be overlooked. In the 
“Industrial Workers of the World” we 
have French syndicalism Americanized. 
I am told there are only 15,000 members 
of this organization. But their activity 
far exceeds the measure of their numbers. 
One man can throw a bomb that will 
scatter ten thousand. It embraces the 
revolutionary labor unionists, who began 
this warfare in the destructive mining 
strikes in Colorado and Idaho. About 
seven years ago they issued their famous 
“Preamble,” the American Communist 
Manifesto, which recites: 


The working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common. Between 
these two classes a struggle must go on until 
all the toilers come together on the political 
as well as on the industrial field, and take 
and hold that which they produce by their 
labor, through an economic organization of the 
working class without affiliation with any 
political party. Conditions can be 
changed, and the interests of the working class 
upheld, only by an organization formed in 
such a way that all members in any one in- 
dustry, or in all industries if necessary, cease 
work, whenever a strike or lockout is on in any 
department thereof, thus making an injury 
to one an injury to all. 
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There have been continual wrangles 
and’ feuds among these militant unionists, 
and now there are two branches, separated 
by the question of how far political 
activity should supplement “direct 
action.” The direct actionists believe 
in staying out of politics. They would 
rather strike than vote. They are not 
averse to “sabotage.” They will ruin a 
machine by not oiling it, or will consign 
goods to the wrong address. That is, 
they will ruin property by negligence 


without violence. Or, with equal gusto, ° 


they will destroy by force. The other 
faction believes in political agitation, as 
well as in violence, and it had representa- 
tives in the Indianapolis convention. 

So there are among us all the varying 
shades of the Socialist propaganda that 
are found in Europe, from the “brother- 
hood” confessing Christian Socialist, to 
the violent, property destroying, law 
defying syndicalist. 

Whatever their name and their zeal, 
their spirit and their object is the same, 
both here and abroad; they all look for- 
ward to the Social-revolution. 


A PARTY OF IDEALISTIC ZEALOTS 


The spirit of these soldiers of change is 
that of the zealot, not of the politician or 
statesman. Mr. Charles E. Russell, Social- 
ist candidate for Governor of New York 
last year, says: “ To these men and women, 
Socialism does not mean a political party 
organized to win elections and to secure 
offices; Socialism is to them a religion.” 
And Mr. Gaylord Wilshire said, some 
years ago: “I think most Socialists would 
agree that until the belief in Socialism 
gets hold of the heart and emotions of 
the people, more as a religion than as an 
understanding of economic events, there 
is not going to be a social revolution.” 

And what would they do if they got 
into power? Representative Berger’s first 
resolutions in Congress were: to abolish 
the Senate and to substitute a national 
referendum; to abolish the appointed 
federal judiciary and to substitute judges 
elected for four years; and to abolish 
the present method of amending the con- 
stitution and to substitute a majority 
vote in place of two thirds. The Radical 
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wings in the old parties have virtually 
adopted this much “Socialism.” 

Further, the party programme demands 
the collective ownership of all the means of 
transportation, of all natural resources, 
and of all great industries; it demands 
industrial insurance, inheritance and in- 
come taxes, the curbing of the power of 
the courts, the initiative and the referen- 
dum. 


In brief, they propose a Social Revolu- . 


tion, through the democratizing of all 
social activities; industry shall be publicly 
owned and democratically managed. 


A MOVEMENT ENGULFING UNIONISM 


There are certain characteristics of this 
movement which demand special notice. 

In the first place, it is a workingman’s 
movement. That means, it has a class 
basis. The class war is upon us. These 
apostles of economic warfare call each 
other “comrades,” but their comradeship 
stops suddenly when the lines of the party 
are reached. There is no Socialist party 
in Europe more inoculated with this class 
feeling than the American Socialist party. 

The majority of the officers it elects are, 
naturally, laboring men. In Schenectady, 
for instance, the mayor is a clergyman, 
but the president of the common council 
is an armature winder, the city treasurer 
a tool maker, the city comptroller a 
foundry worker, the superintendent of 
the poor a gardener. The Socialist mayor 
of Milwaukee was a pattern maker, the 
city treasurer a florist, the city attorney 
worked his way through college as a cook. 
In the city council sat three painters, four 
mechanics, three cigar makers, and two 
carpenters. 

The cleavage is on class lines. For, no 
matter how many society belles, youthful 
millionaires, clergymen, and college pro- 
fessors confess the creed, the fundamental 
function of Socialism is “class war.” 

In the second place, this movement is 
absorbing the labor unions. The struggle 


between the unions and the Socialists as ~ 


it occurred in England is being repeated 
here. For years the English unions 
avoided politica] action. But they were 
finally forced into the arena by unfavor-. 
able court decisions that threatened the 
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existence of the unions. The rapidity 
with which the unions will become Social- 
istic depends upon the attitude of the old 
parties. Heretofore, both the old parties 
vied with each other in bidding for the 
labor vote. Sooner or later the laborer 
will grow tired of the coaxing and will 
demand results. He will strike out for 
himself. .We can then look for a codpera- 
tion or understanding between political 
Socialism and unionism as it exists in 
Germany and England. 

At various periods of our history there 
have been third party movements that 
have appealed to the labor vote, such as 
the Greenback party in the 70’s and the 
Populists in the go’s. But the old parties 
soon absorbed them. This absorption 
has always been done by the aid of a 
large class of voters who are a remarkable 
blend of both radical and conservative 
tastes—the American farmers. The 
farmer is economically out of joint with 
Socialism because he wants his property; 
he is out of sympathy with industrial 
conservatism because he thinks that the 
railroad has overcharged him and the 
“trust” has underpaid him. He is in- 
clined to favor the recall, referendum, and 
the nationalization of railroads and natural 
resources. 

Moreover, he holds the balance of power 
in his hands. If the Socialists can win 
him they can win the Government. If 
Socialism fails te entice the farmer, it will 
remain a minority party. Its present 
platform is certainly not drawn to lure 
the farmer vote. The rural patriot has 
never spent much sympathy for a class 
war on purely labor union lines. Social- 
ists will, however, become supple as they 
gain in strength. That has been the 
universal experience. Nothing unbends 
the calcareous back of orthodoxy so much 
as responsibility. Even the dogmatic 
German has developed a Socialism with 
flexible joints. When the majority of 
Congressmen are Bergers, they won’t 
be so eager to abolish constitutions and 
courts. 

But they will probably always be eager 
to make the “great capitalists’ quake; 
for this Socialism is primarily economic, 
and is keen about “‘distributing justice.” 
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Meanwhile, a new line of cleavage is 
being made, un-American, unwelcome, 
unpatriotic, a class line, which tends to 
classify men, not by what they are, but 
by what they own. 

“T believe that a close examination of 
the American labor movement will lead 
to the conclusion that its tendency is 
more and more toward Socialism and the 
class war,” wrote Werner Sombart, the 
German economist, after he had visited 
us and made a careful study of our 
industrialism. 

Keir Hardie expressed the English 
Socialist views of American conditions 
when he told me that the battle between 
Conservatives and Radicals would be fought 
out on property lines. “And labor will 
form the bulk of the great Radical party, 
and sweep on to victory.” 

Herr Bebel, undoubtedly the most 
astute politician in Germany and the 
most interesting man in the Reichstag, 
said this to me: “You Americans are 
making it easy for us Socialists. You are 
permitting capital to play with you and 
to coalesce into vast trusts. It will be 
such an easy thing for your people, when 
they get tired of being the playthings of 
capital, just to take over -the trusts; and 
that will be all there will be to it.” 

Jaurés, the most profound of Socialist 
orators, put his finger on the exact 
spot, “How long will it be,” he asked 
me, “before you have a proletariat as we 
haver”’ 

We are becoming Europeanized. Pro- 
letariat and bourgeois, lower class and 
middle class, capitalist class and working 
class, are the unwelcome words in our new 
political vocabulary. We are fostering 
a European “remedy” — Socialism — 
class cleavage. 

But this Socialism may become Ameri- 
canized. I am told that 72 per cent. of 
the members of the Socialist party are 
American citizens. We may be able to 
present to the world an American Social- 
ism, which may prove less harmful than 
its enemies hope. 

At any rate, I fail to see how, in a de- 
mocracy, the people can shirk the responsi- 
bility for allowing things as they are to be 
as they are. 








THE COUNTRY SCHOOL OF 
TO-MORROW 


IN WHICH YOUNG AND OLD WILL BE TAUGHT IN PRACTICABLE WAYS HOW 
TO MAKE RURAL LIFE HEALTHFUL, INTELLIGENT, FRUITFUL, 
RECREATIVE, BEAUTIFUL, AND JOYOUS 


BY 


FREDERICK T. GATES . 


(CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD) 


HROWN on a screen at a 

recent conference on rural life 

was a series of photographs 

of country school houses in 

various states, taken by super- 
intendents of rural schools. A few were 
neatly constructed and about them were 
pleasant grounds. The larger number 
were small, one-roomed structures set on 
pegs, weather-blackened, window-smashed, 
often with wrecked entrance steps and 
lockless door; for chimney, a length of 
stove-pipe thrust through side or back; 
for furniture, a perpendicular combina- 
tion of bench and desk, well fitted to be an 
engine of torture. Improvement of the 
grounds had rarely been conceived. On 
the contrary, the original picturesqueness 
of wild nature had been defaced and be- 
littered. From November onward, for 
three to seven months, somewhat less than 
one half of the school population of the 
district may be found there, usually 
taught by a young girl, often a last year’s 
older pupil of this or a neighboring school. 
Enter, and you shall see her painfully 
teaching her class to read sentences 
of English, quite likely as one would 
pronounce the successive words in the 
perpendicular columns of a spelling book. 
Such in the main, we were told, are very 
many of the rural district schools of the 
South, and similar are many in_ the 
Northern States. 

Continuing the series of pictures, the 
inspectors and physicians of the Rocke- 
feller Sanitary Commission came forward. 
They had caught the schools in session, and 
photographed teacher and pupils, grouped 
in front of the school house. In some 





instances all, teacher and pupils alike, 
were suffering from hookworm disease. 
Their emaciated, misshapen, or bloated 
bodies, their sad, pale, listless, hopeless 
faces, marked with habitual suffering, 
faces which no art could charm into a 
smile that would not be ghastly, told the 
story of disease and neglect. There are 
well nigh or quite two million of these 
children in the South, between six and 
sixteen years of age, weighed down, 
arrested, and stunted physically and 
mentally by this disease, many thousands 
each year finding relief from it in death. 
This number must be multiplied by the 
indirect toll of increased fatality in other 
diseases, traceable solely to this com- 
plication. Sixty thousand people, most 
of them children, have already been 
treated in North Carolina alone, and the 
work has been conductec systematically 
in a few counties only. Here is a 
word picture, drawn by one of the State 
Superintendents of the Rockefeller Sani- 
tary Commission, of the crowds, often 
numbering several hundreds, which throng 
his improvised dispensaries: 


The people come from far and near, from all 
stations in life. They come on trains, by boat, 
in wagons, carts, and buggies. Many come on 
foot from ten to twenty miles. Some, too weak 
to make the journey and falling by the wayside, 
are picked up by passing vehicles and brought 
in. Some, unable to stand or sit, are brought 
in on stretchers. The results following the 
treatment are indeed marvelous. A gain in 
weight of a pound a day is common. To see 
the crowds, to witness their transformation 
from invalidism, wasted ambition, and poverty 
to health, happiness, activity, and prosperity, 
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brings to one’s mind the miracles of the New 
Testament, and the healing of the multitudes. 


The inspectors, not confining their 
work to hookworm disease, have given all 
the children in many schools a general 
physical examination. They report 40 
to 60 per cent. of the children defective 
and more or less disabled from other 
preventable and curable ailments. 


MISERIES OF RURAL LIFE 


The Farm Demonstrators of the General 
Education Board, of which there are 
several hundreds in the South, complete 
the series of pictures of rural life in the 
more neglected sections — of worn out 
soil, inefficient cultivation, scanty crop, 
abandoned field overgrown with bushes, 
deeply washed and gullied hillside, rotten 
orchard, sprawling fence, tumble-down 
houses, with unkempt and littered sur- 
roundings. The pictureis emphasized by 
contrast. Growing side by side were shown 
in the same picture on one hand the thin, 
scant, meagre crop of the one-mule farmer, 
and the rich, luxuriant, bountiful harvest 
of the farm demonstrator, in the same field. 

Such are the pictures too often found 
among our everywhere neglected rural folk 
—among people of our own land, of ourown 
blood, of Anglo-Saxon lineage and intelli- 
gence. Tome they tell a story unmatched 
in pathos, resistless in appeal. No one 
can look on scenes like these and turn 
lightly away. One is bound to pause and 
to muse while the fire burns. For this 
condition of things exists to-day and now, 
in spite of the fact that, for decade after 
decade, these people have enjoyed the 
advantages of a common school system, 
of county and state superintendents of 
public instruction, of normal schools, of 
high schools in all the centres, of Christian 
colleges founded by denominational zeal, 
of state universities supported by taxation, 
the whole supplemented by agricultural 
and mechanical colleges founded by the 
United States Government. Also, from 
the viewpoint of rigidly orthodox Puritan 
Christianity, these communities have been 
made Christian statistically in larger 
percentage than any other equal portion 
of mankind. 

Here, then, is a vast, various, costly 





educational system of a Christian people, 
unrelated directly or in any effective way 
even indirectly to the earthly life and 
needs of those for whom it exists and by 
whose sacrifices it is, in the main, sup- 
ported — a putting asunder of what God 
hath joined ‘together, disastrous alike to 
both. Here are shepherds and there are 
sheep, suffering from hunger, devoured 
and torn by wolves, and neither knows the 
other. Can shepherds and sheep be brought 
together in mutual love and service? 


A VISION OF THE REMEDY 


Is there aught of remedy for this neglect 
of rural life? Let us, at least, yield our- 
selves to the gratifications of a beautiful 
dream that there is. In our dream, we 
have limitless resources, and the people 
yield themselves with perfect docility to 
our molding hand. The present educa- 
tional conventions fade from our 
minds; and, unhampered by tradition, 
we work our own good will upon a grate- 
ful and responsive rural folk. We shall 
not try to make these people or any of their 
children into philosophers or men of learn- 
ing or of science. We are not to raise up 
from among them authors, orators, poets, 
or men of letters. We shall not search for 
embryo great artists, painters, musicians. 
Nor will we cherish even the humbler am- 
bition to raise up from among them 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, politicians, 
statesmen, of whom we now have ample 
supply. We are to follow the admonitions 
of the good apostle, who said, “ Mind not 
high things, but condescend to men of low 
degree.” And generally, with respect to 
these high things, all that we shall try to 
do is just to create presently about these 
country homes an atmosphere and con- 
ditions such that, if by chance a child of 
genius should spring up from the soil, that 
genius will surely bud and not be blighted. 
Putting, therefore, all high things quite 
behind us, we turn with a sense of freedom 
and delight to the simple, lowly, needful 
things that promise well for rural life. 
For the task that we set before ourselves is 
a very simple as well as a very beautiful 
one: to train these people as we find them 
for a perfectly ideal life just where they 
are — yes, ideal, for we shall allow our- 
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correspondence with us. 
mit to them our too difficult problems 
and they shall solve them for us. 

Closely associated with health is the 


selves to be extravagant since we are only 
dreaming; call it idyllic, if you like — an 
idyllic life under the skies and within 
the horizon, however narrow, where they 
first open their eyes. We are to try to 
make that life, just where it is, healthful, 
intelligent, efficient, to fill it with thought 
and purpose, and with a gracious social 
culture not without its joys. 


EVERY INDUSTRY IN A CURRICULUM 


Let us take, for illustration, as the rural 
school unit, a territory or township per- 
haps six miles square, thirty-six square 
miles, containing some twenty-five thou- 
sand acres and at present one hundred and 
fifty families or more. We shall need a 
group of school buildings, and these we 
will place as near the centre as possible 
and for the more distant pupils arrange 
daily conveyance in groups. We shall 
need very ample grounds, many acres. 
We will return to this, for just now we 
prefer to conceive our school grounds in 
the ultimate purpose of our work as em- 
bracing the entire township, since our 
school in its aim includes everybody, old 
as well as young; it is to be in session all 
the year round, and everyone shall have 
something yet to learn always before him. 
Every industry in the district finds place in 
our curriculum. Every kitchen, barn, 
dairy, shop, is a laboratory for our school. 
The growing crops, the orchards, the 
vineyards, the gardens, the forests, the 
streams, the domestic animals, nay, even 
the tools of every farm, are part of our 
scientific equipment. The horizon forms 
the walls of our museum of natural history 
and the sky its roof, and all the life within 
is material and specimen for our study. 


HEALTH THE FIRST LESSON 


Our first plans shall be for health, as the 
basis of all well being and well doing. We 
shall ferret out the local causes of ill health 
in the family and in the community, also in 
plant and animal life. We shall call to 
our aid, of course, the experts, from the 
chemical and agricultural colleges and 
universities, our schools of forestry and of 
veterinary medicine. They shall examine 


and report. They shall lecture and dem- 
onstrate before us and be 


in constant 


We shall sub- 


daily supply of food. “1 was an hungered, 
and ye gave Me meat.” It should be 
sufficiently varied, regularly provided, 
suitably and appetizingly cooked. Every 
girl and every boy shall be taught what to 
eat, how to eat, and how to cook. At 
least three times a day throughout his life, 
every one of us must eat, and the question 
of healthful and nutritious diet is perhaps 
the most important single question in life. 
Nor lives the man to whom this very 
thing is not by Providence designed to be 
no inconsiderable part of his daily satis- 
factions. The dear old lady came much 
nearer the heart of things than many a 
divinity professor when, being about to 
pass to her reward and her pastor asking 
her which of the divine mercies she felt, 
at such a time, to have been most precious, 
she replied, “Well, | have always enjoyed 
my victuals.” 

Then comes the question of shelter. “I 
was a stranger and ye took Me in.” 
We shall teach all that it is necessary to 
know about the sanitation of a home, from 
cellar to garret, the need of spotless cleanli- 
ness within it, of neatness, taste, and 
beauty about it. We shall show the value 
of ventilation, light, warmth and the best 
methods of securing them. We shall 
study the question of drainage, sewage, 
the disposal of waste, the water supply, 
infection, its source and prevention. We 
shall plan model kitchens and model sani- 
tary arrangements, model rural homes. 
We shall render the home and all its 
surroundings tasteful, comfortable, and 
healthful. 

The matter of clothing shall not be 
neglected. ‘Naked, and ye clothed Me.” 
We shall study cloth, its methods of manu- 
facture, tests of its quality. Every person 
shall be able to distinguish between the 
spurious and the genuine and to calculate 
economy in clothing to a nicety. Every 
girl shall be taught to cut, fit, and make 
with her own hands the ordinary clothing 
of the family. The matter of sanitary 
clothing is not unimportant. We call to 
mind that, for a century past,one Titanic, at 
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the least, full of children, with some adults, 
has gone down every month in the South, 
for lack of knowledge of a few simple facts 
about the hygiene of rural homes and 
their surroundings, and for lack of proper 
clothing for the feet of the children. Our 
work on hygiene shall be very thorough, 
penetrative, and persistent, North as well 
as South. We shall have periodic examin- 
ations of all the members of our school by 
qualified experts. We shall teach the 
hygiene of the various members of the 
body, the hygiene of the eye, the teeth, 
the digestive system, the hygiene of sex, 
of marriage, of infancy, of age. “I was 
sick, and ye visited Me.” 


LESSONS IN FARMING 


So much for health, for food, for cloth- 
4ng, and for shelter. But rich delights 
still remain to us. We have only as yet 
laid the foundations. We are now pre- 
pared to teach these children to conquer 
and to harness nature within their horizon 
to their service and to the service of the 
world. The farm demonstrators of the 
General Education Board in the South are 
securing on demonstration farms in each 
state about double the average yield of 
cotton per acre. Their knowledge of seed 
selection and cotton culture, if universally 
applied, would double the cotton crop and 
bring to the cotton raiser at the very least 
$240,000,000 added profits annually. One 
remarks in passing that this possible in- 
crease of $240,000,000 net profit on cotton 
alone in one year is perhaps four times the 
entire money value of all the property 
which all the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the cotton belt have amassed in two 
generations, so complete is their isolation 
from the life and interests of the people. 

The corn clubs of the General Education 
Board are demonstrating throughout the 
South that from two to five times the 
present annual yield per acre may be won 
from the soil. The same is possible of 
potatoes. The canning clubs of the same 
Board are showing profits of from $100 to 
$250 per acre for the girls of the family. 
It is very certain that scientific farming, 
conducted as a business, will multiply the 
annual net profits of the Southern farmer 
by at least four. It was a Southern state 
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—North Carolina— that won at the 
Paris Exposition the first prize for the best 
apples in the world. In our dream, every 
horizon, from Virginia to Texas and from 
Maine to California, shall be studied wth 
regard to its possibilities, both in abun- 
dance and variety of products; and similar 
climates and soils the world over, includ- 
ing the Orient, shall be explored and 
ransacked for adapted fruits, vegetables, 
grasses, cereals of value. 

We are perhaps ready now to go back 
to our central school, with its very ample 
grounds. Ample they will need to be, 
for the school itself is to be, within the 
limits of child life, a microcosm of the life 
of the whole community. Not, indeed, 
of the life of the community as it is, for 
the adult population for a time will lag 
far behind the children. Our school shall 
be a picture in little of the community as 
it is to be, in what we called its ideal, its 
idyllic life. The children themselves shall 
form a community, with allotments and 
employments, a common social and per- 
haps a common manufacturing and com- 
mercial life of their own, on these ample 
grounds. They shall perform for them- 
selves, under the guidance of skilled in- 
structors, those agricultural operations 
as arts which the best science of agricul- 
ture shall prescribe. They shall all be 
demonstrators of the highest achievable 
results in field, garden, kitchen, sewing 
room, orchard, vineyard, pasture, dairy, 
lawn, and meadow, not forgetful of the 
flowers and of the beauty of the landscape. 


TEACHING WHAT CHILDREN WANT TO KNOW 


As for the school house, we cannot now 
even plan the building, or rather, group of 
buildings. Quite likely we would not 
recognize the future group if the plan were 
put before us to-day, so different will it 
be from the traditional school house, For 
of one thing we may be sure: Our schools 
will no longer resemble, in their methods 
and their discipline, institutions of penal 
servitude. They will not be, as now, 
places of forced confinement, accompanied 
by physical and mental torture, during six 
hours of the day. Straitjackets, now 
called educational, will no longer thwart 
and stifle the physical and mental ac- 
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or by putting the tools themselves into 
the hands of the children, with material 
to work upon, and things to make? Pre- 


tivities of the child. We shall, on the con- 
trary, take the child from the hand of 
God, the crown and glory of His creative 
work, by Him pronounced good, and by 
Jesus blessed. We shall seize the restless 
activities of his body and mind and, in- 
stead of repressing them, we shall stimulate 
those activities, as the natural forces of 
growth in action. We shall seek to learn 
the instincts of the child and reverently 
to follow and obey them as guides in his 
development; for those instincts are the 
Voice of God within him, teaching us the 
direction of his unfolding. We will harness 
the natural activities of the child to his 
natural aspirations, and guide and help 
him in their realization. The child nat- 
urally wishes to do the things that adults 
do, and therefore the operations of adult 
life form the imitative plays of the child. 
The child lives in a dreamland, full of 
glowing hopes of the future, and seeks 
anticipatively to live to-day the life 
of his manhood. a 

So we will organize our children into 
a little community and teach them to 
do in a perfect way the things their 
fathers and mothers are doing in an 
imperfect way, in the home, in the shop, 
on the farm. We shall train the child for 
the life before him by methods which reach 
the perfection of their adaptation only 
when the child shall not be able to dis- 
tinguish between the pleasures of his 
school work and the pleasures of his play. 


NO MORE BRANDING WITH THREE R’S 


But how about the three R’s? The 
moment we cease to pursue the three R’s 
as abstract ends, disassociated with any- 
thing which the child has experienced, and 
bring them forward only when and as the 
child needs to use them in his business, he 
will pick them up as readily as ball and bat. 
We are under no extreme necessity of 
penning children in a room and chaining 
them to a bench and there branding the 
three R’s upon them. The difficulties 
of school life, disciplinary and otherwise, 
are of the teacher's making. They be- 
long to a false method that has become 
traditional. How do we teach children 


to use carpenter’s tools, for illustration? 
By studying pictures of these tools in books 





body is more than raiment. 


cisely so with the three R’s. They are 
nothing in the world but. tools. Give 
them to the children as tools that they now 
need in something definitely put before 
them, and they will learn to use them 
easily and naturally. 


THE SCHOOL A COOPERATIVE DEMOCRACY 


But the life is more than meat, as the 
It is in the 
souls of the children that our purpose rests. 
Nature studies shall acquaint every child 
with all that he can take in of that portion 
of nature which lies about him, in the 
waters below him, in the clouds and skies 
above him. © The children shall learn the 
names of all the trees, their leaves, the 
peculiarities of their branching, their 
methods of growth, their value and use; 
the names also of all the wild birds, their 
songs and their habits. Curiosity shall be 
aroused about the mysteries in the waters, 
in the fields, and in the forests. Insect 
life not less than plant life shall disclose 
wondrous secrets to their eager eyes, so 
that the minds of the children shall be 
filled with interesting themes of thought, 
and their glance, wherever it falls, shall 
beam with intelligence and inquiry. So 
the children shall be kept from torpor and 
vacancy of mind. The breath of life 
shall be breathed into their clay, and they 
shall at last become living souls. 

Ruskin has somewhere said that edu- 
cation does not consist in teaching people 
to know what they do not know, but in 
teaching them to behave as they do not 
behave mentally, morally, physically, 
socially. In our little microcosm of life, 
the children shall form an ideal society. 
Their life shall be developed and perfected 
individually through a close-knit social life. 
The child shall not be riveted to his 
separate spot; he shall not be forbidden 
to speak or to whisper; he shall not be 
warned not to afford help to any unfor- 
tunate near by; the instinct to render 
first aid to the injured, so to speak, shall not 
be repressed. Far from that, the first 
social principle of our school shall be to 
encourage the children to aid each other 
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as freely as possible. Indeed, much of 
the teaching will be done under super- 
vision by means of mutual assistance of 
the pupils. Doubtless the pupil groups 
will have their own pupil captains, as they 
have their baseball captains. This free 
social life of the children during all the 
hours of the school, conducted mainly out 
of doors, will form an: ideal laboratory of 
manners and of character, affording oppor- 
tunity for the sweetest social culture, 
courtesy, helpfulness, gentleness, deference, 
truth, reverence, honor, chivalry. These 
virtues shall form the breath and atmos- 
phere of our child community. 


THE ART OF RECREATION 


A new science or a new art, just now in 
process, perhaps not yet come to self- 
consciousness, shall be fully developed for 
our schools —the art of recreation for 
young and old, for all pursuits, for all 
seasons, for both sexes, indoors, out of 
doors. Some sweet, healthful, happy, 
adapted recreation shall enter into the 
programme, not occasionally, but every 
day, for young and old alike. Ultimately, 
there will be professors of popular recre- 
ation. 
eolleges, to teach us all the ways of relief 
from strain and tedium, precisely adapted. 
And all together we shall have our weekly 
half holiday for community recreations. 

Beauty, too, we shall cultivate no less 
than recreation. It is delightful to know 
that the sense of beauty in sight and sound 
is instinctive in mankind, ineradicable, 
fundamental as hunger. Deeper than intel- 
ligence it lies in our physical being, and 
runs down from mankind through many 
orders to the very insects. The sense of 
beauty in our rural children, as yet almost 
uncultivated and undeveloped, is a promis- 
ing field of joy and blessedness. Accord- 
ingly, there shall be music, vocal and 
instrumental. We shall have an orchestra, 
if possible a band, a chorus — and dancing 
shall be taught in utmost grace of move- 
ment, beginning with the littlest children, 
singly and in groups. The laws of beauty 
are indeed little known as yet, but scenes 
of beauty shall everywhere be pointed out 
and analyzed and dwelt upon to the full, 
and the art of drawing them shall be offered 
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They shall be sent to us from the . 
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to all, as a means of close observation, of 
analysis, and of more perfect recognition 
and enjoyment of beauty. 

So we have brought our little community 
at last to art and refinement. Such a 
people will demand literature and a library 
of their own. And when they begin to 
select and to read good: books for them- 
selves, our particular task will be done. 
We may leave them then, | think, to their 
natural local leaders. We have taught 
them how to live the life of the farm, of 
the fireside, of the rural community, to 
make it healthful, intelligent, efficient, 
productive, social, and no longer isolated. 
We have wakened sluggishness to interest 
and inquiry. We have given the mind, in 
the intelligent conduct of the daily voca- 
tion, in the study and enjoyment of nature, 
material for some of the joys of the intel- 
lectual life. We have trained the eye for 
beauty, the ear for harmony, the soul for 
gentleness and courtesy, and made possible 
to these least of Christ’s brethren the life 
of love and joy and admiration. We have 
made country life more desirable than city 
life and raised up in the country the 
natural aristocracy of the nation. 

Such is our dream. Must it be alto- 
gether a dream? Surely, it ought to be 
and, therefore, will be, realized, if not in 
its processes—and I have described 
processes at all mainly for pictorial effect 
—certainly in its results. If it be an 
achievement beyond our present civiliza- 
tion, then our more enlightened and 
capable children will certainly accomplish 
it. Come, in the end, it must and will. 

But the cost? The cost in money will be 
limited; the gain in money will be limit- 
less. The farm demonstrations of scien- 
tific agriculture in the South are showing 
average gains of $10 to $30 per acre on soil 
cultivated by demonstration methods. 
The farmers themselves, therefore, could 
well afford in the end to pay the expense. 
The railroads alone could do it, out of 
their increased traffic created thereby. A 
selected group of manufacturers, another 
group of exporters and importers, another 
group of wholesale merchants, another of 
retail merchants, could each afford to 
pay the whole expense, as a commercial 
investment for profit. And so the state, 
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by general taxation of land, industry, 
trade, and commerce (for all would be 
alike benefited) could well afford to foot 
the bill; or the group of states forming the 
nation could individually pay. 


UTILIZING THE COLLEGE-BRED YOUTH 


We shall have ‘to look to our colleges 
and universities to furnish teachers. We 
have elaborate and effective apparatus, 
worked with fervid zeal, for the world- 
wide extension of our civilization. Also, 
for the extension downward of the bless- 
ings of civilization through the masses 
of our own people, we have powerful, 
costly, and effective apparatus, educa- 
tional and religious, all being run with 
much acclaim. But the machine, as we 
have seen, seems to be running on the 
reverse gears. Instead of carrying the 
fruits of civilization downward to the 
homes of the people, the system as now 
run is accurately adjusted to take out of 
the homes of the people a few of the 
choicer youths, to civilize these and to 
carry them to the top, there to group and 
cohere as social cream. Thus, the com- 
mon school is adapted to select pupils for 
the high school. The high school is ad- 
justed to select and send up annually to the 
college a quota of students prepared in the 
fourteen units required for college entrance 
by the Carnegie pension system. The 
college, in turn, finds its ends in the sheep- 
skin and the cap and gown. 

The ancient scribes of Jerusalem like- 
wise, not a religious order like the 
Pharisees, were a learned order. They 
were graduates of one or the other of the 
two ancient seats of learning at Jerusalem, 
founded in the days of Nehemiah. Their 
long robes were, in fact, the academic 
gown—then, as now, the badge of learning. 
Beware of the scribes, who desire to walk 
in academic gowns and receive salutations 
in the marketplaces and the chief places 
in the synagogue and the first places at 
social functions. Their learning, their 


doctors’ degrees, their academic gowns, 
find their end in livelihood, in personal 
distinction, in social advancement, and 
not in the enrichment and uplift of the 
common life. 


Such was Christ’s criticism 
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of the formal learning of his day. The 
usefulness of the college too often ends 
quite precisely when and where it ought 
to begin. The shepherds are trained, but 
the sheep go shepherdless. When the 
spirit of education shall be changed, as it 
will be, then the direction in which the 
machine works will be reversed, and the 
colleges will studiously employ themselves 
in carrying civilization with all its bless- 
ings downward to the people on the soil. 
If schools of rural life spring up in numbers, 
the colleges will not be slow to adopt 
them and to nourish them with all that is 
best and most helpful from their ample 
store. Our leading educators are eager 
to escape from outworn traditions, in 
which they are enmeshed. The college 
campus will extend to the boundary line 
of the state, so as to include all its indus- 
tries, its farms and its households. Some 
changes there will be, perhaps, in the 
curriculum, some additions, quite likely 
in the direction of applied science, some 
transfers of emphasis, no lowering, but 
rather full high advancing of standards of 
scholarship, culture, discipline, research, 
because all will be dedicated to high and 
rewarding ends.’ 

In the state of Wisconsin, now perhaps 
the best governed of all our states, the 
University writes the laws that go on the 
statute books, University professors guide 
and control the main departments of 
state administration and inquiry; there 
is no limit to the financial resources which 
a grateful people are placing at the disposal 
of learning, thus consecrated to the service 
of the commonwealth. Our more ancient 
seats of learning pride themselves justly 
on their antiquity, on their dignity, on 
the reverence in which they are held, on 
the great names that have been and are 
associated with them. But it is yet theirs 
to reign over empires now undreamed; to 
inherit a kingdom that has awaited them 
from the foundation of the world; to 
write the laws of obedient states; to know 
the love of a reverent, grateful, and gener- 
ous people; to 


‘Scatter plenty o’er a smiling land 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes.” 


























THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


“1 BELIEVE IN MY TOWN” 


QUIET man came to St. Paul 

one day and pointed out to a 

few choice souls in the pro- 

motion organization that they 

were not doing all that could 
be done to make St. Paul a greater city. 
They frankly admitted his charge, but 
made this defense: St. Paul, they said, 
was a peculiar place; the people all loved 
it, but they did not pull together; the 
chamber of commerce had difficulty in 
holding its small membership and in 
collecting its meagre fees of $3 a year; 
civic pride was not organized and could 
not be organized. “We have tried it and 
we know,” they added. 

The quiet man’s reply was: “I can in- 
crease your membership by seven hundred 
new members, enthusiastic for better 
things, every one under contract to pay 
not less than $25 a year in dues for 
three years.” 

“Never,” the committee replied. 
simply can’t be done.” 

They finally let him try, but they all 
warned him that he was wasting his time. 

First the quiet man arranged a dinner 
for two hundred. Archbishop Ireland 
attended and made a happy talk on the 
quiet man’s slogan, “I believe in St. Paul,” 
and Mr. J. J. Hill spoke for an hour and 
twenty minutes. Other addresses _fol- 
lowed and, at a felicitous moment, when 
enthusiasm was high, the quiet man sug- 
gested that those men who would volunteer 
to prove their faith in St. Paul by giving 
two hours a day for five days of the follow- 
ing week could signify that resolution 
by standing up. More than a hundred 
men answered that call to duty. 

The next day they discovered that they 
had been making news the night before 
—the papers were full of matter about 
the great campaign for St. Paul that they 
were to undertake. At luncheon that day 
they received instructions for their cam- 
paign. The following Tuesday morning 
every man reported at ten o'clock. He 
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quickly found himself assigned to a squad 
of workers; each squad was attended by a 
secretary who carried a card index of the 
field to be worked by that squad; every 
waste step was eliminated and all duplica- 
tions avoided. By noon the fourteen 
squads were ready for luncheon, and while 
they ate they listened to the reports of the 
captains — so many memberships secured 
by Squad 1, and their names went up ona 
big blackboard with the number of 
“captures” to their credit chalked after 
them, and so on. By the end of the 
luncheon every squad had caught the 
spirit of rivalry; by the luncheon on the 
third day more than eleven hundred new 
members had been secured; the news- 
papers were crowded with reports of the 
contest; and when the squads reported 
finally at noon on Saturday they had more 
than fourteen hundred new names on the 
chamber’s rolls (they call it the Associa- 
tion of Commerce) or more than twice the 
number they said they could not get. 

But they had gotten something far 
more important: for suddenly it dawned 
upon them that they had been born into 
that very civic solidarity the absence of 
which they had bemoaned. They had not 
only created the machinery that had been 
lacking for civic advancement: they had 
also endowed it with a soul and an ideal. 

That is the method that has united and 
inspired St. Paul and Cincinnati and 
Wichita and Alton and New Brunswick 
and a dozen other towns. The quiet 
man was Mr. Lewis D. Sampson of 
Chicago, but the method that he applied 
can be utilized by the people of any city 
in the land. And its results last, for 
part of the plan is to lay out work for 
everybody to do — industrial plant loca- 
tion work for one committee, civic im- 
provement work for another, and so on. 
To make such a method succeed requires 
only that the town possess one man of 
forward vision and of faith to believe in 
his own community. 











FORWARD TO THE LAND 


HE new scientific agriculturists 
are the inspiration of the land- 
ward movement that has cap- 
tured the imagination of the 
American people. They have 
vitalized the researches of the scientists by 
proving their theories in practice. They 
had to be pretty good men to do that job — 
men of character enough to cut loose from 
tradition and to take the jeers of doubters 
as well as the buffets of business. That 
kind of fibre, fortunately, was bred in most 
of them by early hardships; and their wits 
were sharpened by the vicissitudes of a 
ruder day in our rural life. Inthe article by 
Mr. Grubb, which follows, these vicissi- 


tudes are recounted and they throw an 
encouraging light upon the progress that 
we as a people have made in the arts of 
country living. They illustrate, more- 
over, the improvement that has come 
about in the average man’s opportunity 
to make a living from the land and to 
make of the farmer’s life a satisfactory 
career. Mr. Grubb has had an extraor- 
dinarily varied and successful experience; 
and he has done several big things in 
agriculture, notably, to perfect the breed- 
ing and practical cultivation of a staple 
variety of potatoes and to introduce and 
adapt to American conditions the advanced 
farm practice of Europe. 


FARMING THE BEST OF ALL TRADES 


BY 


EUGENE H. GRUBB 


(AUTHOR OF “THE POTATO’’) 


tanning district of the hemlock swamps 

of Crawford County, Pa., sixty-two 
years ago. From the time I was five years 
old until I was eleven, I had three months 
of winter schooling — eighteen months in 
all my life. At eleven, | went to work for 
Ambro Whipple, a great horse breeder 
of those days, whose farm was near 
my father’s home. Tending five cows, four 
hundred Merino ewes, and two stallions 
nearly killed me in six months. My next 
work was during the following two sum- 
mers on the Hosmer farm, where I got my 
first lesson in soil culture from Mrs. William 
Hosmer who had a natural understanding 
of the right way to feed and exercise the 
soil. I did not stay there long. A little 
later the prospect of higher wages lured me, 
from the $8 and $10 a month on the farm, 
away to Oil City, where the oil wells were. 
] rode tow horses on the Allegheny River 
for two years, 1864-5. In 1866, I went to 
Minnesota. 


[= born at Little’s Corners, in the 


For three years | did any- 


thing that came to hand; driving stage, 
carrying hod, tending store, working for 
farmers. This was a queer sort of land 
to me— open prairie, fifty miles from 
timber, growing little else than wheat. 
Soon after I went there the settlers had 
a short crop; and third-grade flour, black 
and sticky, sold for $24 a barrel. Most 
of the people lived on suckers and 
pickerel that year. In 1870.1 rented 
a farm of 100 acres, for two thirds 
of the crop, and hauled wheat twenty 
miles for a chance to sell it at 40 cents a 
bushel. I made $600 net that year, when 
] was twenty years old. 

In the spring of 1871, | drove a team 
and hauled supplies for settlers from 
Mankato to Sioux City. Then | was mate 
on the old steamer Hudson that ran on the 
Minnesota River from St. Paul to New 
Ulm. New Elm was a German settlement 
of 1,500 inhabitants and 15 breweries. 
Later that summer I was fireman and 
mate on the Annie Jobnston, that towed 
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wheat barges from St. Paul to St. Louis. 
| made $45 a month. | gave that up in 
the fall. 

The next year I went to Hamilton, III., 
to work for $50 a year learning plowmaking 
and general blacksmithing. | stayed at 
that for two years, when I ran away to 
Chicago with a farmer’s daughter and got 
married. I did not have enough money 
to buy membership in the horseshoer’s 
union, so I went to old Dan Kimbark and 
bought a carriage-making and blacksmith- 
ing outfit for $260 on 120 days’ time at 6 
per cent., and set up in business for myself 
in Chicago, where I made a good living for 
four years. For two years, 1878-9, | 
managed a Chicago shooting club in the 
Indiana marshes, farming the 28o0-acre 
farm they owned on the Kankakee River. 

In 1880 I went to Aspen, Col., during the 
silver excitement. I did not have much 
success, So soon went on up the mountains. 
| walked into Aspen mining camp with my 
blankets on my back, and my wife rode in 
on the next stage with the last little money 
that we had. For two years she did not 
see a woman. We lived on Aspen Moun- 
‘ tain in a miner’s cabin at 11,000 feet ele- 
vation, while | went back to my trade, 
shoeing bronchos, burros, and freighters’ 
horses. 


KICKING OVER THE TRACES 


For four years | made a good deal of 
money, because | got all the work I could 
handle in ten or twelve hours a day, some- 
times even working twenty-four hours 
straight, and prices were high. But | 
wasted all that I should have saved by 
“grubstaking” prospectors to hunt for a 
mine to make us all rich. One Monday 
morning at breakfast | said: 

“Here I have been throwing away forty 
or fifty dollars a week on prospectors, 
after working like a slave all week to earn 
it. Now I’m done. I’ll never spend 
another cent on mining, and I’ll never 
open the door of the blacksmith shop 
again.” 

My brother and wife joked me and asked 
me how | was going to make a living and 
‘called me “the speculator.” I had $5 in 
the world and I owed $1,400. I went down 
the street and met some friends and when 
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I got away from them I had 85 cents left. 
When | got home that night my brother 
asked me how the speculator was getting 
along. 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve got on a new suit 
of clothes, you’ll notice. And I’ve got a 
round-trip ticket to Chicago” — | laid it 
out on the table; and then I| laid out my 
money and added — “and $500 in cash.” 

“Who did you rob?” he yelled. 

“And a job as horse buyer for H. B. 
Gillespie, and | take the four o’clock stage 
for Chicago to-morrow morning to buy 
two carloads of Illinois mares.” 

Those cars of mares could have been 
sold in Denver for twice what | paid for 
them, for they were beautiful stock. 
When Mr. Gillespie came back from 
Honolulu a few weeks later he was mightily 
pleased. He ran over my expense account 
and noticed that | had not used a sleeping 
car on the trip and that | had stopped at 
the cheapest hotels. Finally he asked his 
farm superintendent how he had settled 
with me and heard that nothing had yet 
been done except to refund my expenses. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “make out Mr. 
Grubb a check for $2,000.” 

That money gave me my start in my 
life’s work. For, though I had done many 
other things and though | was nearly forty 
years old when | began farming as a serious 
occupation, | have made my greatest 
happiness and some success out of it. 

| preémpted eighty acres of Government 
land in Garfield County, Col., at the 
base of a high mountain peak, Mt. Sopris, 
on Crystal River. Mt. Sopris Farm now 
comprises 2,000 acres. During the first 
vear, 1886, I dug three and a half miles of 
irrigation canal with my own hands, using 
a pick and shovel. That canal; much en- 
larged from the three and one half feet 
width of those days, now brings 50 cubic 
feet of water per second to the farm. 

I started out to be a breeder exclusively, 
and I have ended by specializing upon 
growing potatoes on a large scale. In 
1904, I exhibited a carload of Shorthorn 
range-bred and range-grown cattle that 
took the sweepstakes prize over all ages 
and all breeds at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair; and later in that year, at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show in Chicago, these 
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same cattle won the world’s championship 
for two-year-olds. 


LEARNING FROM EUROPE 


In 1900 I made my first trip to Europe. 
I traveled slowly through France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and the British Isles, 
studying cattle and farm practice by the 
way throughout the journey. | was 
astonished to find that the European 
farmers live a life of dignified independence 
and of comparative luxury and ease. And 
I was still more astonished to find — and 
this is the most important fact, to my 
mind, that could be brought to the at- 
tention of the American people — that 
American farm practice is fifty years behind 
European farm practice. Even Govern- 
ment agricultural experiment stations are 
beginning their work of “discovery”’ where 
the farmers of Europe left off fifty years 
ago. The most glaring waste of modern 
effort that I know of is the blundering 
struggle of American agriculturists to 
learn a half century’s progress in farming 
by costly experience, when they could save 
themselves the trouble and the money by a 
little proper investigation of farm practice 
abroad. Think of our wornout soils and 
our uncertain crops, and compare them 
with Lord Rosebery’s feat of growing 55 
long tons (2,000 bushels) or more than 
121,000 pounds of potatoes to the acre, on 
land that has been cultivated for a thou- 
sand years. And there are no crop failures 
on his land, either; nor crop failures on 
other English or German growers’ lands. 
Or think of William Dennis & Sons, 
who began forty years ago on six acres and 
who have grown rich by growing potatoes 
on 3,000 acres of rented land, the valuation 
of which is $500 an acre. 

Two things strike to the root of the 
European farmers’ success: 

1. Care of the soil. 

2. Selection of seed. 

European farmers think of nothing so 
much as they do of feeding the soil. Only 
two methods of restoring fertility to the 
soil are known to man, and these methods 
they practice ceaselessly. One is to grow 
on it and plow into it the leguminous 
plants: clover, alfalfa, rye, vetch. The 
other is to feed it fertilizers: a combination 
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of the expensive minerals known to farm- 
ers as “commercials” (nitrate of soda or 
other nitrogenous salts); and, best of all 
things, barnyard muck. Therefore, you 
will see William Dennis & Sons maintain- 
ing 600 head of cattle on a 3,000-acre 
farm, not primarily to produce beef or 
butter or milk, but to manufacture fertili- 
zer so that they can grow the potatoes 
that have made them rich. They plant 
grass or vetch in the fields the day that 
a crop of early potatoes is lifted, so that 
another year of fertilizing may begin at 
once, and that the soil may be kept free of 
fungous and other injurious growths, and 
that it may be kept open and friable. 

On my own Mt. Sopris farm I run 500 
head of cattle, rotating my crops on a six- 
year rotation: two years in potatoes, four 
years in alfalfa and clover. Thus, of 500 
acres of tillable soil (the rest of the farm is 
pasture uplands) I have every year 100 
acres in intensive potato cultivation. | 
have never sold a stalk of hay from my 
farm, and would think it a crime to do so; 
for every wisp of hay that leaves it would 
mean the robbing of the soil of that much 
fertility. The proper method is: feed your 
land muck to make it fertile enough to 
raise more hay to feed to cattle to manu- 
facture more muck to feed to the soil to 
grow dollars in the form of potatoes to buy 
more cattle for which to grow more hay 
to make more muck to feed the soil again. 
Always, as you value your farm, remem- 
ber the generous but always hungry soil. 


RESULTS AT HOME 


You may ask, what have I achieved by 
my theory? Last year, for example, | 
(and three neighbors who use the same 
methods and exchange experiences) had a 
full crop when every other farmer in our 
valley, on exactly the same kind of land and 
under the same conditions of climate, had a 
greatly lessened yield. I have twenty-six 
years’ experience on the same lands, and 
the last twelve years | have applied these 
methods. During these twelve years | 
have had a steady increase in average 
yields. I have increased my yield of po- 
tatoes from 100 bushels to 400 bushels an 
acre; my yield of oats from 40 bushels to 
100 bushels an acre; and wheat from 25 
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bushels to 50 bushels. And | have elim- 
inated crop failure from my experience. 
When the soil is in perfect physical con- 
dition you will always have large yields. 

Another indispensable element in soil 
culture is tile drainage; so that air and 
water may be drawn freely downward 
through the soil from the surface of the 
earth. Strange as it may seem, drought 
is least disastrous where the soil most 
readily permits water to sink through it. 
Tiling at a cost of $40 an acre is a profit- 
able permanent investment on land that 
is worth $100 an acre for intensive culti- 
vation — indeed, on any land. 

Proper cultivation includes also a wise 
use of the plow and harrow. Many a field 
is ruined by being plowed either when it 
contains an excess of moisture (which 
packs the soil into a compact, impenetrable 
mass), or when it is too dry (which breaks 
the soil up into large clods instead of 
opening it freely to penetration by roots). 
And many a farmer is tilling only half his 
soil by plowing only a shallow furrow, 
when a ten-inch furrow with a four-horse 
team would add a whole new farm to his 
resources just six inches below the farm 
that he has formerly utilized. 

Seed selection: the American potato 
grower takes odd lots of potatoes — culls 
and unmarketable sorts of last year’s crop 
— and cuts them into four or six pieces and 
plants those pieces, and then wonders why 
Nature does not miraculously increase 
them a hundred fold in beautiful and uni- 
form hills. The German, English, and 
French grower, on the other hand, jeal- 
ously maintains a special strain of seed po- 
tatoes of the finest medium sizes with the 
fewest and best-placed eyes and the 
smoothest skin and the firmest and best- 
flavored flesh, grown only for seed pur- 
poses in northern latitudes. He uses only 
whole potatoes for seed, because that 
method gives the struggling young plant a 
rich reservoir of nourishment on which to 
draw while its tender little roots are 
adapting themselves to the soil about them 
and establishing the sources from which 
to suck their sustenance from the earth. 
These whole seed are sprouted in boxes 
indoors, and cared for under almost hot- 
house conditions until the first warm days 
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make it safe to transfer them to the fields. 
Thus twenty to thirty days of precious 
growing time are saved and the crop 
placed that much sooner on the market. 
Northern grown seed are used because the 
potato is a native of cold climates and 
thrives best in northern latitudes or high 
altitudes. And the Engiish method. of 
planting the hills twelve inches apart or 
rows twenty-seven inches apart (instead of 
the usual American method of hills twelve 
inches apart and rows thirty-eight inches 
apart) gives two to three times as many 
hills to an acre as the American plan. 
These methods give the foreign growers a 
stand of plants 99 per cent. perfect, against 
probably about 65 per cent. in the United 
States; and they increase the yield by 75 to 
100 bushels (two to three long tons) an 
acre. 

For 1909, the average yields per acre of 
the greatest potato yielding countries 
were: United Kingdom, 221.1 bushels, 
Germany, 208.9, France, 160.3, Russia, 
111.5 and the United States, 94.4 bushels. 
The acreage of the United States in that 
year was 3,525,000 acres, and the total 
yield, 376,537,000 bushels; and_ yet 
8,383,966 bushels, valued at $3,677,034, 
were imported from more than nine 
foreign countries. If the better methods of 
Europe were employed in the United 
States, even estimating an average yield 
equal only to that of Russia, the least 
advanced of the civilized nations, our in- 
creased production would be 24,027,500 
bushels — more than enough to duplicate 
our exportations of that year and to leave 
two and one half times the amount 
imported. 

These — and like facts — are the things 
that American farmers ought to know. 
European methods can be adapted to 
American conditions. I have made a 
reasonable fortune doing it, and have 
found happiness beyond the happiness of 
any other kind of life | have ever seen. 
To encourage the spread of this better 
farming is my ambition. And if others 
have my experience, they will find in the 
tilling of the soil a life of abounding health- 
fulness and unfailing interest, a field for 
energy and intelligence, full of satisfaction, 
of dignity, of independence, and of peace. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


33.—Q. I am a salesman with a family 
and earn $1,000 a year. | am offered a forty 
acre farm near Brockton, Mass., and would 
like to accept it. But can a man who does 
not know farming get as much from a farm of 
that size as | am getting? 

A. Without experience, you could not 
expect to clear $1,000 a year from the average 
forty acres; but, if the farm be a fairly good 
one, you ought by hard work and good manage- 
ment to get for your family the equivalent of 
$1,000 a year or more, in the form of health, 
good food, the constant companionship of 
your wife and children and in far more personal 
independence. You must go into some form 
of small farming in that part of Massachusetts; 
begin modestly, and find out by experiment 
what the land is good for. What do people 
nearby grow with best results? The prac- 
tical farmers in the neighborhood must be your 
best sources of information. Ask also the 
State Board of Agriculture in Boston and the 
Agricultural College at Amherst. Go slowly. 
You don’t seem yet to know enough about it. 


34.—Q. (1) What section of Virginia is 
best adapted to the raising of draft horses and 
export cattle? (2) Will alfalfa grow there? 
(3) What yield of corn can be expected there? 

A. (1) The western half of the state, 
especially the Great Valley west of the Blue 
Ridge range, the foothills on both slopes, and 
the more fertile sections of the rough Appala- 
chia Bounty farther west. (2) Most of this 
is “‘blifegrass country” with residual limestone 
soils admirably suited to alfalfa. This will 
undoubtedly prove a highly valuable crop in 
Virginia, although it is yet but little grown. 
Send to the Agricultural Department at 
Richmond for a report of one man’s experi- 
ence in Virginia with alfalfa. (3) Good corn 
land throughout the state yields about fifty 
bushels and is worth from $25 to $75 per acre. 
But there is more of this in Central Virginia 
than in the sections above mentioned. 


35.-—Q. Would you recommend central 
Alberta as a place for general farming and 
stock raising? Is the Canadian soil better 
than that of the United States? How do the 
climates and prices of land compare? 

A. Stock raising and general farming, or 
better still, grain raising, can be profitably 
carried on in Alberta. The soils of Canada 
are new and unabused, not inherently better 
than our own. The climate of course, is dis- 


tinctly severe and the growing season short. 
Land is cheaper than in most of our states. 
For the man who likes the life, the isolation, 
and the type of farming, the opportunities are 
good. But there are others equally good in 
half a dozen parts of the United States, a 
thousand miles nearer markets and civilization. 


36.—Q. I am considering the purchase of 
200 acres of unimproved land in Hamilton 
County, Kan. 1 know nothing of farming 
and would buy only as an investment. What 
are the prospects for such property? 

A. Hamilton County land will increase in 
value only where it can be irrigated either by 
stored up river water or by pumping from an 
underground supply. On such land vegetables, 
alfalfa, sugar beets, small grains, melons, 
sweet potatoes, and orchard products can be 
grown. But the area is limited and the 
farming requires much skill and hard work. 
Non-irrigated farming there may some day 
become profitable; as yet it is distinctly 
precarious. The average annual rainfall is 
only sixteen inches, part of this often coming 
in heavy torrential showers. The humidity 
is low, and, with the hot summer winds, hastens 
evaporation. The extremes of both heat and 
cold are severe and even in favorable seasons 
only the most drought-resistant crops can be 
raised with any success. Although, for prac- 
tical farming purposes, some of the land is at 
present moderately valuable, it is not the sort 
of land one would eagerly seek as an invest- 
ment. | 


37-—Q. I am forty years old and have 
always worked at the electrical business except 
for three years spent on a Montana farm. | 
have about $1,500 and want to get “on the 
land” again. Could I make a living raising 
sweet peas, bees, and a little garden truck on 
about five acres, or had I better start a sort 
of general farm on thirty or forty acres first? 

A. Flower culture is one thing, bee-culture 
is another thing, gardening is another thing; 
and every one of them requires special knowl- 
edge; and garden stuff and flowers must be 
grown with reference to markets. And “a 
sort of general farm” is still another thing. 
Everything will depend on (1) what you know 
and (2) the farm you select. The first thing to 
do is to get definite information about some 
particular kind of farming and about some 
particular place. Your capital is too small to 


buy a place and to wait a year for results. 











